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IGHTER than her 


Cheating longer _novels, 
the short stories by 


at Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Bridge in her new book, The 
Winning Lady, are ex- 
ceptionally bright, 
sparkling, full of comedy and the joy of 
living, yet’ by no means lacking in tender 
humanity. The book begins with the story 
of a woman who cheats at bridge and 
bitterly repents, only to find that the 
woman who ought to have won the prize 
cheated, too, and the prize punch-bowl 
wasn’t real cut-glass, after all. The other 
stories in this new book will please a wide 
range of readers, both admirers of Mrs. 
Freeman’s New England stories and new 
readers who come upon her work here for 
the first time. 














ia his most recent 
novel—a_ spirited 
romance, with all the 
charm of this author’s 


Dante as 
a Romantic 











style—Justin Huntly 
McCarthy has made Hero 
the poet Dante his 


hero. The novel is called The God of Love, 
and the scene is the Florence of the great 
feuds. It is the story of a high and beau- 
tiful passion, the devotion of a great man 
for an almost perfect woman, as that ro- 
mance seemed in the eyes of an actual ob- 
server. Here is told what Dante’s mystic 
confession in the Vita Nuova does not tell. 
The book has all the grace and dash of this 
author’s style. 





ATHER a daring 
Helen title is that 

chosen by Maurice 
as Hewlett for his new 
book, but challenging 
in the aptness of its 
meaning—The Ruin- 
ous Face. In this instance it is the face of 
“a fair woman made for love”—the most 
beautiful in the world, for whom men died 
and cities fell, the face of Helen of Troy. 
Now Mr. Hewlett, with his subtle clarity 
of style, has woven a story about her which 
is like another monument to her beauty 
and her fate. But there is another note 
in the book, when Helen says: “I am not all 
fair flesh. I am wife and mother, and I 
would be companion and comforter.” Mr. 
Hewlett’s command of the beauties of 
language has never been more complete 
than in this new book. 


Heroine 














ENRY JAMES, 
in his latest book, The 
Julia Bride, tells with Social 
simplicity and = ocla 
cacy the story of a gir 
so beautiful and so Comedy 











splendid in the per- 
fection of that beauty that even women 
stop to admire and wonder and bow down. 
She has been engaged to one rather un- 
desirable man, and when she really wishes 
to marry she chooses another—a_rock- 
ribbed conservative. Julia’s ex-fiancé goes 
to this new lover on a mission of apparent 
explanation for Julia herself. His real 
motive is to make use of Julia’s prospective 
married position. The social comedy was 
uever more clearly or more delightfully put 
in the pages of a book. 














“i N° one without a 
The Woman love for horses 
could have written 

and Trix and Over-the- 
Moon. That is why 

The Horse the author, Amélie 
Rives, has told a re- 


markably fine tale—the story of a Southern 
woman and Over-the-Moon, her horse. 
Trix is a woman of Virginia, with a husband 
whose will is not so strong as hers. The 
book offers a study of the type of woman 
who loves horses better than anything else. 
A great deal of the Virginia atmosphere 
and beauty cling to this book. 














AMLIN GAR- 

LAND, in his | Out on the 
newest novel, The 3 
Moccasin —, goes Prairie 
to that West of the : 
Dakotas, the haunting Trail 
country of his earlicr 
novels, for the scene of The Moccasin 


Ranch. He takes a man who has made a 
failure back in Illinois, and his young wife, 
out on the prairie trail and sets them to 
make a home in a fresh pine cabin, in a 
lonely country of open skies and mighty 
winds, far away from civilization. Here we 
have the crude directness of life when it 
has been freed from the conventions of 
civilization, yet not from its bonds. 





| The SILVER HORDE. 


By Rex Beach afi 


@ That this new book by the author 
of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into 
place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain 
there is due solely to the sheer power 


and merit of the story. 


@ Neither Kipling nor Zola has created a more 
human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a sol- 
dier of the frontier!— Portland Oregonian. 


@ Tempestuous story of fortune and love. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 
@ Beach at his best.— Rochester Union. 


@ “Not a dull page” literally true. 
—Toronto Globe. 


@ Holds the reader breathless. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


@ The author says: 

@ “ Beginning with the days long before civilization, 
this work covers the period since the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police and the Pullman car first 
startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 

@ These tales aré-thrilling, and house parties -will -be thankful 
to Sir’ Gilbert for. hours of pleasure—London Outlook. 

@ Wonderful power and insight take the reader straight. to 
the time and the place.—Christian Advocate. 

@ Reveal the old-time Parker, exponent of the romance of 
the North and West.— Toronto Globe. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


ANN VERONICA 


By H. G. Wells 


@ The suffrage movementas Arn Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—~old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—corn- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 

q The story is surprisingly clever, amazingly daring, and—if the new woman (in her own fiction 
and out) has taught us anything—quite recklessly true to life, or a.phase of life now very much 
in evidence.— New York Times. 

q Ithas todo with “‘ love,” not to please the sentimental reader, but to enlighten those who seek in 
fiction the whole of life, the whole of the human tragedy and comedy.—Boston Transcript. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








With Frontispiece in Color. 


THE REDEMPTION OF 


KENNETH GALT 


By Will N. Harben 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 

mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of ANN 
. BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its 

great success. The scene—as it should be—is again the rural Georgia Mr. 

Harben has made famous. 

@ A captivating novel; it is as real as actuality; to the last line there is no check to the 

continuous interest.—Boston Globe. 

@ There is no-lack of dramatic action and intense human interest, occasionally rising to 

heights of emotional intensity.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 


OPTIONS 


By O.. Henry 


@ This is an edition’de luxe of O. Henry 
—the pick of two years’ work of this most ¥ , { 
popular of all short-story writers. You've oS 
read O. Henry, and you always want more. Here is more —in heaping measure, 
16 new stories—all with that tang of American humor which is O. Henry's own. 
@ Bubbling humor runs through these stories like a vein of gold.—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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ERE 1s_ the old 
Mark Twain in 
his new book, Captain 


All Aboard 











for Stormfield’s Visit to 
Meaven Heaven. The narra- 
tive is written in the 

first person, being 


Captain Stormfield’s own account of his 
celestial journey, taken from his own 
manuscript. It seems that the Captain 
had been thirty years dead and whirling 
through space when he made the visit to 
heaven. ‘One day,” says the Captain, 
“Tit. I drifted up to a gate with a swarm 
of people, and the head clerk says, in a 


business-like way, ‘Well, «quick! Where 
are you from? ‘The world.’ ‘What 
world?’ he says. ‘There’s billions of them! 
Next!” 





* YOUNG. widow, 
charming, only a | This Chaperon 

bit past thirty, is mak- : 
ing a - for the sake was 
oO chaperoning a : 
friend’s ‘Goudie, a Different 
wilful seventeen-year- 
old, who is being sent cut of reach of a young 
suitor. With them is the girl’s bachelor 
uncle. Such is the beginning of Margaret 
Cameron’s new story, The Involuntary 
Chaperon, and it continues to the end rich 
in color, humor, and literary distinction. 
Incidentally there is much charm in the 
atmosphere of a journey to the tropics in 
February. The volume includes some ex- 
ceptional photographs of scenes of the 
story. Margaret Cameron’s style includes 
a generous amount of humor, and in this 
the book is specially rich. 














HAT Justus Miles 
A cpg writes is 
usually read on both 
Golden Fleece | sides of the Atlantic. 
lardoed ‘This is‘especially true 
of his new novel,Jason, 
which is a bit of a 
detective story with a chivalric: love in- 
terest that is all heart and no problem 
The scene is the Paris of to-day—and Mr. 
Forman knows his Paris. An impression- 
able Frenchman falls in love with a cool- 
headed-American girl, whose young brother, 
after a quarrel, disappeared. The hero 
takes en himself the task of finding the 
lad. The book has eight remarkably fine 
illustrations by Hatherell, R. I. 














LIZABETH. 

eT UAR T The Dog 
PHELPS has written 
a eA of a dog—a and 
dog and an old man. 
She calls it Jonathan The Tax 











and David. Jonathan, 


‘very poor, has as his only pessession a dog. 


One day the village collector comes to 
claim taxes for the dog, which his owner 
cannot pay. Heartbroken, old Jonathan 
knows that the crisis has come. The rest 
is almost a personal experience in its tender 
reality. It brims over with the spirit of 
love and brotherhood. W. T. Smedley has 
‘made the illustrations, and there is a 
pictorial cover. As a gift-bcok it is proving 
ore of the most popular of the season. 





UMOR, romance, 

The H and exciting de- 
“y velopments mark S§, 
ear R. Ag aye new ~ 
1 novel, The Men of the 
Temble Mountain. The Ger- 











man army’s presence 
in Switzerland during the “Year Terrible” 
is the occasion of the story, which gives a 
charming picture of Swiss family life. The 
hero is a young Swiss minister, French- 
naturalized, of the Geneva Church, who 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. 
There is much humor in this new novel as 
well as romance. The book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent drawings. 





CHARMING ma-- 
tron and a de- How to be 
voted bachelor, Peter | ~ 
—devoted equally - a 
the husband as to the 
wife, and the old friend Match-Maker 
of both—supply the 
main situation in The Image of Eve, a new 
novel by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. It is 
this happy married woman’s ambition to 
see the unmarried settled in life. So she 
plans matches for Peter with every pretty 
girl they know. Occasionally Peter seems 
to fall in love, but somehow it never hap- 
pens. She is always relieved when it is a 
mistake. After years, her own daughter, 











‘Daphne, has grown up, and the story has a 


most delightful end. 
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Comment 


The Season’s Compliments to Our New Mayor 

Our Tammany neighbor—we have but one— 
the Realiy Journal, after accusing us of “ treating 
Mayor-elect Gaynor unfairly from the start,” 
says: 

Mr. Harvey knows as well as we know and the 
people at large know, that Judge Gaynor during the 
campaign preached the same good-govermment doctrine 
that he had been preaching with general approval 
from the bench for the past ten years. As to Judge 
GAyNor’s words and actions during the campaign, it 
seems to us that they must have been satisfactory to 
the electorate to judge by his triumphant election 
despite the opposition of HARPER’s WEEKLY and, with 
few exceptions, the entire metropolitan press. We 
trust that Editor Harvey will see the error of his 
way, and, if he cannot support Judge GAyNor, that he 
will at least give him journalistic fair play. 

As to which we say emphatically: Fudge! We 
never treat anybody unfairly. Of course the Judge 
“preached the same good-government doctrine” 
during the campaign that he preached for years 
from the bench. That is just it. As a judge, he 
had no business to preach; his job was to ad- 
minister justice. As a eandidate, he kept on 
preaching, and every preachment cost him votes. 
Was ever anything in American politics more 
ridiculous than his chatter about Epicrerus and 
Tuemistocies and his careless misquotations from 
the Bible? We are aware of his “ triumphant 
election.” Much satisfaction it must give him to 
reflect that he did not poll even the full Tammany 
vote, and apparently got no independent support 
whatever at the polls. But it is all right. He 
has been elected Mayor, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we are only too glad to wipe out the 
record of his past performances and present him 
with a clean slate. He has good ability and an 
active conscience. If he will use the former with- 
out utter disregard of common sense and will 
stop his incessant bragging about the latter, he 
ought to get along very well. We stand ready to 
cheer like mad whenever—if ever—occasion offers. 
flappy New-Year, Judge! 


Dr. Cook 

The failure of the University of Copenhagen 
to find grounds, in the papers sent in to it by Dr. 
Cook, for the belief that he reached the pole, 
made us anxious, overnight, for fear of what 
effect this news might have upon the Springfield 
Republican, It admits a shock, but on the whole 
it has borne it well, and tempers it, at this writing, 
with such doubts as it can still gather. “ Many 
things,” it says, “remain to be cleared up.” It 
thinks that if word should now come that Cook 
had killed himself, “no one would longer question 
the fact of imposture.” We dissent from that 
altogether. Suicide would look to us more like 
the act of a veracious man in despair of being 
able to establish his veracity. The Republican 
feels that the fact alone that Cook made a 
description of the polar region which tallies close- 
ly with Prary’s description “is sufficient to. keep 
the case open until further developments.” 

Oh yes, the ease may stay open, but the attend- 
ance is not likely to be large. From the begin- 
ning the case has been a case for experts, and 
Jay opinions, even such as the Republican has 
compounded, have been of very little value. In 
dealing with Coox the Republican has been a 
closet naturalist dealing with a very out-of-doors 
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creature. Many things. as it says, remain to 
be cleared up. One of them is whether Cook 
was a conscious and deliberate impostor or a 
man with delusions. Another is whether he 
had accomplices who were privy beforehand to 
all his plans, helped him to execute them, and 
shared his gains. It is estimated that he netted 
by his newspaper dealings and lectures as much 
as $100,000—a fair purse if he has been able 
to keep it all himself, but much less than he 
probably expected, and had reason to expect if 
only Le could have kept the ball rolling. Prary’s 
return close on his heels must have complicated 
all his plans and kept him on the run from the 
very start. 

All things considered, what the man accom- 
plished was amazing. If you think of him as a 
gambler, without moral ecompunctions, playing for 
high stakes with an imaginary ace, the mag- 
nificenece and persistence of his bluff compels ad- 
miration. The next contribution to literature 
and knowledge to be expected from him will be 
his confessions. They should make interesting 
reading, and valuable “copy,” though not an 
altogether easy commodity to market. 


“Like Mr. Root” 

Of Wituiam A. Biount, of Pensacola, candidate 
for United States Senator from Florida, a cor- 
respondent writes: 

He is remarkable for his big intellect. I compare 
him with Root only. They are the same sort. 

If Worida has a citizen who is like Mr. Root 
in mind, and who is not now in the public em- 
ployment, the sooner he takes office the better 
for all hands.. Our correspondent’s description of 
Mr. Biount makes us anxious to see him in the 
Senate. 


Nicaragua 

That is a timely letter, elsewhere printed, from 
Mr. Batpwin of San Francisco, who was on the 
staff of General Waker in his expedition to 
Nicaragua in the fifties. The precedent in 
WALKeER’s case is fit to be considered, but in one 
respect at least conditions have changed. Our 
government lately sent troops to Cuba on a peace- 
ful errand, took over the government of that 
island for a time, kept order and administered 
affairs there for a year or two, conducted a peace- 
ful election, installed a President and a new 
Cuban government, and, that done, embarked its 
troops and brought them home. Mr. Ba.nowin 
says the climate of Nicaragua is bad, and the 
country not worth sending troops to acquire. Our 
government would hardly be willing, in the light 
of recent experiences, to take it as a gift, but it 
has an interest in having an orderly and decent 
government there, and it may use troops to pro- 
mote one. What it did in Cuba it might do in 
Nicaragua, and the fact that it got out of Cuba 
when its work was done makes it credible that it 
would get out of Nicaragua too, and at the earliest 
possible moment. Uncle Sam is not at all set on 
acquiring any more tropical children. When he 
ig called in nowadays by the ‘neighbors it is to 
do the work of the policeman, the doctor, and the 
lawyer, and, that work -done, he will be glad to 
get home, leaving perhaps a trained nurse behind 
him to sit up with the patient. 


Uncle Sam’s Responsibility 

Besides the interest which our government has 
in having decent government in Nicaragua, it 
has a considerable measure of responsibility. ‘The 
independence and autonomy of the .Central- 
American “ republics,” and of some of the South- 
American countries, rests undoubtedly on the au- 
thority of the Monror doctrine. That doctrine, 
which rests in turn simply on the authority of 
the United States, is the great and indeed the 
only serious obstacle to the colonization of such 
states as Nicaragua by one or another of the 
Powers of Europe. The stories of the character 
and doings of ZeLaya and his government which 
have lately been coming into print leave no doubt 
that his rule has been a detestable and outrageous 
despotism, causing great suffering, dreadful in- 
justice, and the gravest injury to business and 
civilization in Nicaragua. He has conducted a 
simple robber-baron government, doing what he 
would, taking what he would, and garnishing his 
proceedings with torture, murder, and unspeak- 
able atrocities. To whom did the appeal lie from 
such a rule? To rebellion first. But if that 
failed, to whom? To no one but the government 
at Washington, which, by forbidding intervention 
by any European Power, practically sustained 
ZELAYA in his enormities. 

To be sure, an appeal to Mexico would not run 
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counter to the Monror doctrine, but Mexico has 
her hands pretty full at home, and Mexico is 
herself struggling through the discipline of per- 
sonal government toward something better, and 
one self-perpetuating President may be expected 
to go slow in using force against a self-perpetua- 
ting President in behalf of an oppressed people. 
The natural appeal of the people of Nicaragua is 
to Washington. Undoubtedly it has been made 
there, and has been heard. 

Mr. Knox, new to the duties of the State De- 
partment, is charged with over-rash purposes of 
intervention in Nicaragua’s affairs, and with en- 
dangering the amicable reijation with all our 
Latin-American neighbors which Secretary Root 
did so much to cultivate and perfect. But let us 
go slow in distrusting Mr. Knox or the adminis- 
tration for which he acts. For Washington to 
neglect a plain duty of humanity in Central 
America is as dangerous to the peace of this con- 
tinent as to meddle needlessly in our neighbor’s 
concerns. Mr. Knox is not at all a hot-headed 
person, nor a sentimentalist. He seems to be 
weiching with alert patience, meddling as little 
as possible, but keeping in readiness to give 
the Nicaraguans a touch of first-aid treatment if 
they need it, and to help them if possible to get 
their affairs in a better case. 


Search-lighting the Neighbors 

Some of our enterprising neighbors of the 
weekly and monthly press who have kad experi- 
ence in directing public attention to imperfections 
in the working of our own social and _ political 
system, have turned their search-lights lately on 
the countries to the south of us. One magazine 
is printing a series of articles on Mexico, of 
which we have already spoken. The writer of 
these articles tells very dreadful stories about 
things that happen in Mexico, under the rule of 
General Diaz. Remonstrances come to us from 
correspondents about the publication of these tales, 
and we get other letters applauding them. In so 
far as we can judge the stories are true, and we 
believe it is a useful service to print them. It 
is no secret that the mass of the population of 
Mexico and of the countries to the south of it 
are not of very high grade as human creatures 
go, nor well qualified as’ yet for self-government. 
Neither is it a secret that the governments under 
which they try to live are representative more 
in theory than in fact, and are actually much 
more despotic than most of the existing monarch- 
ies. Under such governments there are bound to 
be great abuses. Under our own government there 
are great abuses and have been worse ones. A 
book that dealt with our dealings -with Indians 
was named A Century of Dishonor, and was right- 
ly named. We have nine or ten million negroes 
in the country, who as a mass are much less able 
to take care of themselves than their white neigh- 
bers, and a great many things happen, first and 
last, to some of them, which are not a credit to the 
country, and do not make flattering reading when 
we see them in print. Much more may such things 
be expected to happen in Mexico, and Central, and 
South, America. 

But is it best to write them up or to keep 
quiet about them? 

The greatest remedy for all injustice, cruelty, 
and misrule is publicity. It is very ‘important 
that we should know more about our American 
neighbors, know both the good and the bad about 
them, take more interest in their doings and their 
future, help them more, trade with them more, 
do more in all particulars to bring them on toward 
a better civilization. Our partial responsibility 
for the working of their institutions and the be- 
havior of their rulers has been spoken of above. 
It seems to us, therefore, that to turn the search- 
lights on them is a very useful service, from which 
what iisapprehension may. result is a small 
matter compared with the good that publicity may 
be expected to aececcmplish. ‘The stories should 
be true, and written in a good spirit, and written 
to help and not to harm. If so written they will 
help. There is no danger nowadays of stirring 
the people of this country up to a course of con- 
quest or rash intervention. We have had our 
experience of expansion, and it has been all- 
sufficient for the present generation. But we 
should not be afraid to know what is going on on 
this continent, nor shirk any duty ‘nor “any 
exercise of influence which such knowledge im- 
poses upon us. 


Flight 

Mr. Wauiace E. Tinumncnast, of Worcester, 
seems not to be forcing himself upon public at- 
tention, but some of the papers can’t help talking 











about him. They seem to think that he has, some- 
where, a flying-machine that can really fly. They 
told the other day of his admission that he had 
travelled from New York to Boston by night in 
an incredibly short time, and the Times, on De- 
cember 23d, said his craft had appeared high over 
Worcester at dusk the night before, and travelled 
about, back. forth, and around as it listed. On 
December 24th many papers told of an air-ship 
seen the night before over Lynn, Salem, Willi- 
mantic, and other New England towns, and be- 
lieved to be the TItLInGHAst aeroplane. 

Mr. Tittmcuast begins to be interesting. He 
may be a real man and may have a real flying- 
machine that can really fly. Meanwhile it is to 
applaud his reserve, and remember that all these 
newspaper flight stories may be lies. Five or ten 
vears ago just such a lot of stories were put out 
by the best papers in the country, and turned out 
tc be a joke. Since then, however, man-flight has 
become common, so that now there is nothing 
really unlikely about these TiLLiInGiasT stories. 


Mr. Ballinger : 

Our fellow townsman, Collier’s Weekly, has been 
fully persuaded for several moons past, or longer, 
that Secretary Batincrr’s heart beats only in- 
different true to the people and their interest in 
coal lands and water sites. Collier’s has been 
cloquent, protracted, and persuasive on this subject, 
and has persuaded many. Among them is Marse 
Henry Watterson, who accepts our fellow towns- 
man’s findings, declares that “greater spoliation 
is going on to-day under the very nose of Tart 
than went on under Grant’s two administrations,” 
and offers Girrorp Pixcnot to the Democrats as 
a Presidential candidate in ‘case he is ousted from 
the public service. The eyes of our vigilant neigh- 
bor, SamuEL McCture, have also been turned to- 
ward the Interior Department, and in his maga- 
zine this month he prints a long, deep piece about 
Alaska coal lands and Mr. Batutncer’s connec- 
tion with them. 

Mr. Tart, as we all recall, said last fall that 
Mr. Ba.uincrr was pure and good, and clothed 
him in a white garment, and fired Mr. Guavis, 
his asperser, out of public empleyment. But Mr. 
BALLINGER’s garment has acquired new speckles 
since then, and keeps on getting them. So we are 
very glad he has asked for a Congressional in- 
vestigation, and is going to get it. The case should 
go to court and get a responsible adjudication. 
If Mr. Batuincer has been working against our in- 
terests we ought to know it, and if he has not, he 
is entitled to have us know that. 


Concerning Morals 

Stolen letters played a great part in the na- 
tional campaign of 1908. They destroyed one 
United States Senator—a man of great reputation 
and of unquestioned ability, though of questioned 
character. They destroyed a Governor, who was 
also treasurer of a National Committee, and had 
for a brief moment posed as the framer of a great 
party’s policies. They helped to make Tart’s elec- 
tion sure and Bryan’s third defeat easier. How 
many other great men they either delighted or threw 
into the mood of Davy CrockeETT’s coon it is im- 
possible to say. One of the great men they de- 
lighted was the same who first appeared in politics 
as the young discoverer of the Ten Commandments. 
It was also those same documents, doubtless, that 
procured for Mr. Wituiam R. Hearst a quick and 
casual reception and handshake in the White 
TIouse, whence once the thunderbolts had pursued 
him as an instigator of assassination and candi- 
date for Governor of New York. 

Now some more letters have been stolen, with 
consequences like, though less. Judge Gaynor has 
announced that he means to put a stop to that 
sort of thing. The more reputable of our neigh- 
bors, on the other hand, feel that, since the stolen 
documents serve as evidence against men engaged 
in plundering the public, righteous people are 
excusable for talking about the plundering rather 
than the stealing. We ourselves are ready to con- 
sider that there may be a difference between steal- 
ing money systematically and stealing letters, 
whether systematically or spasmodically. We are 
firm, however, that there is also a difference be- 
tween stealing letters and stealing kisses, and there 
persistently bohs up in our minds a little thing 
of LowetL, running like this: 

“Tn vain we call old standards fudge 
And suit our morals to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing «ill continue stealing.” 

Tt is necessary to be practical. It is tiresome 
to be squeamish. We all joined in praising and 
commending Mr. Hearst when he consented to 
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run again for Mayor, with chances which, how- 
ever uncertain, were hardly better than slight, 
in order to hit Tammany and elect a decent board 
of estimate and apportionment. To discredit 
Tammany and keep on discrediting it seems to us 
thoroughly patriotic business. But there are ways 
of discrediting that win sympathy for the dis- 
eredited. To discredit may not be to devitalize. 
Mr. Hearst having done his part in the campaign 
and election, it is now up, not to him, but to the 
gentlemen he helped to elect, to prevent Tammany 
from coming up strong again at the next call of 
time. The niain thing is that the successful 
fusion candidates shall make good—make good 
practically and thoroughly and all along the line, 
with no more fuss and no more compromise than 
may prove necessary, and with as little settling of 
old scores as human nature shall permit. 





Concerning Politics 

The insurgents at Washington have been telling 
why they are insurgents. Their statements don’t 
make quite as good reading as Mr. E. Lowes 
Dicktxson’s “Symposium,” in which a number 
of thinly disguised English celebrities—party 
leaders, a man of letters, a socialist, a gentleman, 
and so on—tell why they are what they respective- 
ly are. The reason is not merely that Mr. 
DickINson is a very fine writer. He had also real 
variety of points of view to express, and not 
pretty much the same thing to try to express 
variously. The true difficulty of the insurgents 
at present, in their appeal to public opinion, is 
that the mere sensation of their original courage 
and independence is exhausted, and that a public 
too fond of merely new things is too well served 
by the press. The news value of their brave and 
righteous movement is of course lessened. The 
day of thrilling declarations of war is passed; the 
days of standing by the guns and difficult recruit- 
ing are come. It is not a ninety-days war. To 
face this fact candidly, and keep right on, with 
confidence of final victory, but with steadfastness 
whatever the prospects, is the only way to keep 
that first glorious temerity untarnished. To defy 
Cannon and ALpricH was magnificent, but to con- 
tinue fighting, resourcefully and untiringly, until 
they and their ways are beaten—only this will be 
war. A main requirement in warfare is to have 
a leader, preferably born, but if necessary made, 
provided only he can really lead, and to get be- 
hind him. So far the progressives have not met 
this requirement. We will not say they cannot 
meet it. There is plenty of ground for hope that 
they can. But they must meet it, and the sooner 


the better. Failing to meet it early was what - 


kept the Union armies back so long. Another 
thing that kept them back was underestimating 
the leadership on the other side; for the Con- 
federates did find the right leaders early. ALpricu 
and Cannon are both real and able leaders, not 
perhaps in the high sense of consecration, but 
certainly in the matter of knowing how to make 
the most of their resources, and in mastery of 
men. : 

Much the same may be said of the independent 
Democratic movement in this State. In connec- 
tion with that also it is necessary to remember, not 
merely that a fine group of major-generals does 
not make an army, but also that it does not make 
a@ commander-in-chief. To make a commander-in- 
chief sometimes means of itself making an army. 
A single commanding or appealing personality is 
worth more, in both politics and war, than many 
worthy men consulting. Not that consultation is 
not good and even necessary; but authority in the 
right hands is better. The German revolution of 
1848 petered- out while the leading and learned 
revolutionists consulted and some of them got 
to thinking, individually, about number one. 

To these our own ideas on politics we have the 
modesty to add something from one of the oldest 
and most steadily adhering officeholders we have 
known. “ Politics,” he said, with a cheerful and 
benevolent smile, even while he shook two young 
reformers who wanted to be practical— polities 
are very simple. If you’ve got the votes, go ahead. 
If you haven’t got the votes, go and get ’em.” 


Representative Democrats 
The death of Representative De Armonp, of 
Missouri, who lately came so tragically to his 


end, has been followed by the death of another 


old-time Democrat, Senator McLaurin of Mis- 
sissippi. Senator McLaurin, who has been de- 
scribed as an “old-fashioned machine Democrat,” 
was at all times a great believer in the South, 
and her defender when needed. Of Mr. De 
Armonp it has been said that he strengthened: his 
party because he had ability and a gift of speech, 
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but also, and chiefly, because he had character and 
convictions, and because his convictions were 
mainly those that the word Democrat used to 
stand for. His death and that of Governor Joun- 
SON are instances of the way death has been busy 
of late among those Democratic leaders who have 
been the real hope of the party. 
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To Help Tuberculosis Patients 

A correspondent in Los Angeles, California, 
suggests a practical way of spending money to help 
poor people with tuberculosis. Referring to some 
recent remarks of the WEEKLY on that subject, he 
rightly observes that the true problem with such 
people is to get them into a healthful climate 
where they can live out-of-doors and earn their 
livings. Here is his suggestion: 

On the Pacifie coast, on the great areas in the 
West reclaimed and being reclaimed and to be re- 
claimed by irrigation, and elsewhere, is a vast 
quantity of land which, by intensive cultivation, 
will support an ordinary family to every eight or 
ten acres. On much of it a capable man, properly 
started and helped, can support himself and family 
with but two or three acres. He can do more: with 
money enough to bring a first crop to market he 
can in a few years become the absolute owner 
of the acres he works, and thereafter accumulate 
a surplus, part of which, according to our cor- 
respondent’s plan, he should be bound by the 
original contract to devote to placing on a similar 
plot another family handicapped like his own. 
The minimum amount named for bringing that 
first crop to market is three hundred and fifty 
dollars; and much of the land referred to will be 
let, on terms looking to eventual purchase, to fair- 
ly promising tenants with no more capital than 
that. Our correspondent does not add, but we 
take it he means to imply, that an applicant hav- 
ing tuberculosis in a not too advanced stage would 
not be barred. But he does add that he himself 
is so sure of the feasibility of his scheme, from 
constantly seeing it successfully worked out by 
others, that he stands ready, if once provided with 
the. amount of capital he names, to undertake it 
with a half-well tuberculosis partner, and asks us, 
as we seem interested in the problem, to send him 
the money to start the solution or mention his 
proposal to some tuberculous person who would 
like to supply the money and come in as partner. 
He then tells us some things about himself, explains 
why he hasn’t the capital, and signs his name, 
with “ M.D.” after it. 

We have. called our correspondent’s suggestion 
practical, yet we do not give his name. We hap- 
pen to know of intelligent and fairly honest men 
who have considered practically the same scheme 
and been much impressed with it. We _ believe 
that the all-too-few men with means and business 
ability and experience who are giving themselves 
to the fight against tuberculosis would do well to 
look into it. So would the national bureau of health 
if and when established. Our correspondent men- 
tions as the one serious “out” about the plan 
that sooner or later some will try to get their farms 
without fulfilling the terms of their contracts. We 
ean see a good many others. For one, the scheme 
eould hardly get working successfully and on a 
big scale without rapidly increasing the initial 
demand of the holders of the lands in question. 
A still earlier difficulty will be that of getting the 
tuberculous who are still well enough to have hope 
and energy to become settlers: like other people, 
they have human nature enough frequently to kick 
against doing what is best for them. Nevertheless 
we believe shrewd philanthropists with money 
enough might accomplish much with the idea. So 
might the government if it should come to doing 
that kind of thing. That it should come to doing 
it is not out of the range of possibility. Since 
tuberculosis causes about one in every seven deaths 
in this country, and some forty per cent. of those 
who don’t die with it have it at some time or other, 
there may some day he a visible tuberculosis vote. 


Ferrer 

“ Weekly Reader of Harper’s” who sent us a 
“verbatim copy” of certain sentiments “ framed 
and hung up conspicuously” in the Ferrer 
schools .in Spain, did not send us his name and 
address, and we have no means of learning 
whether his “verbatim copy” is trustworthy or 
not. The sentiments are extremely violent, an- 
archistic, and murderous. Ferrer was a pretty 
vulnerable reformer at best, but there seems to 
be now something like an organized effort to 
blacken his character and teachings, and justify 
his execution by calumnies. For that reason we 
particularly distrust anonymous accusations made 
against him. 

















































































































Anticipation 


A pretry little woman, friendly and cheerful, who 
was going by coasting steamer to a Southern seaport, 
was talking readily to the stranger who sat beside her. 
She was the wife of a commercial traveller on her 
way to meet him for Christmas. Mostly, it appeared, 
she sat at home in her little Brooklyn flat and waited 
for his visits. “ You get old the quicker so,” she said, 
with vague, submissive The stranger could 
only smile sympathetically back at the small, pretty, 
commonplace-looking little woman and say geod-by 
next morning with a’ clasp that tightened a moment 
in the common regret for life that fleets so quickly 
past. There remained in the mind, however, a little 
uneasy questioning. Does anticipation shorten our 
span? Is it a prodigal’s trick that brings no return, 
a thriftless folly, vanity feeding the wind? 

Those who accept the daily life as discipline, as 
training for the future in this world or another, would 
never assent. Always they are looking forward to a 
test, to the moment that shall come, we are told, 
like a thief in the night. Will it find us asleep? 
No matter: we shall spring up alert, we shall know 
what to do, for have we not rehearsed it a thousand 
times in the lesser issues of the common days? We 
have not dared to be ever slothful or muddle-headed 
or cowardly lest we should miss or fail the sudden 
call. What-are all our good habits, so bitterly won, 
so painfully sustained, but the life of the man in 
training? In a sense every moment is the crisis, every 
event the call. “Not to distinguish,’ warns the 
sage, “ in every instant some tragic dividing of forces 
on their ways is on this short day of frost and sun to 
sleep before evening.” The Church, with her unsleep- 
ing instinct for the wants and imperfections of human 
nature, has set apart a special season to commemorate 
Watch! she says. 


sadness. 


and reinforce this need of all of us. 
Watch! For a long month faithful hearts all over the 
world are looking forward in mingled joy and awe— 
to the nativity at Bethlehem, to the mystery of the in- 
carnation, to the death of the year in snow and +:i- 
lence and starry darkness, to the end of each man’s 
life, to the accounting that somehow, somewhere, each 
soul shall have to give of its progress through the 
world, what it gained and what it did. Great sadness, 
infallibly, there is in merely looking back over the 
year or ten years or fifty, seeing how little was done, 
how much to do. <A better perspective is found in 
taking up a station at the end of all things and from 
there measuring the inerease, estimating the means of 
further growth, in fortitude and endurance, in strength 
and unselfishness, in tenderness and brotherly love. 
So again the moment may gain beauty and power from 
the future even more than from the past. In haleyon 
weather we taste a deeper peace and more strengtii- 
giving, because of that humming in the air, that al- 
most inaudible ground-swell which heralds storms on 
their way. Whiy are we so tender with little .children, 
with young mothers, with lovers and those lately mar- 
ried, but that we still half believe man is born 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. They cannot escape 
it, but their little hour we wi!l keep for them un- 
flawed, unspoiled. It is one of the profound, unfailing, 
sources of human kindliness. “If I had but known,” 
we sigh, “that she would die so soon, or that they 
were plunged in new grief, or that he carried a mortal 
sickness with him!” But we can always know such 
things are somewhere, to some one, and-in the knowl- 
edge tread softly, speak gently, touch tenderly. The 
same sense lies under the church’s beautiful habit of 
intercessory prayer, not only for those in the parish 
who are ill or bereaved or dead, but for every one in 
the whole world who is or ever shall be. The Gallican 
church has a very touching devotion in the @uvre de 
la bonne mort. And, indeed, morning and evening the 
whele church prays that the whole in body may be 
ready when their test comes, that the sick may make 
a good death, that the soul may quit this present life 
and commence the unknown purified, enlarged, grown 
wiser. In expectation her lamps burn always day and 
night, and her ery goes through the streets and aroun! 
the walls. even to the flaming ramparts of the world: 
Watch! Watch! 

Not all hearts thrill 
temperaments feel life merely a 
place of arducus discipline. Well indeed 
happily born that they can spare it; who, “do Thy 
works and know it not”; im whom impulse is_ in- 
distinguishable from duty and effort swallowed up in 


to 


not all 
training - school, a 


under the solemn ery, 


for those so 


cestasy. Such souls there are assuredly, now and 
then to be met and recognized as types of pagan 
perfection, creators and communicators of joy. Wel! 


for the world that her long travail has brought forth 
such They are not sporadic, they are simply 
the finest flower of the tree of Parzdise, an implicit 
promise of the far future they dimiy anticipate. 

Yes, we are all holding out our hands to the joy 


souls! 


unattained. What we have is not half so sweet as 
what we shall have to-morrow, and “ ever moving as 
the restless spheres” we are drawn on by desire 


whither no present good could carry us, from the love 
of one beautiful thing to two, and on to all beauty, 
as Prato tells us. And this is the blessed part—all 
that sum of beauty is present by implication, by an- 
ticipation, in the single object upon which we dwell. 
though that be only a starry sapphire with its moon- 
light colored radiance, in the single good for which we 
yearn, though that be only a week in the country 
xmong snowy larches and odorous, sun-steeped, wide- 
spread pines. 
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The days and months are long until the holiday 
arrives, but.then, looking back at them, how short was 
all their planning and foretasting. In thus devour- 
ing time to a given date, thus discounting the present 
and spending twice and thrice the future, thus dash- 
ing on breathless and unheeding toward a goal we 
may never reach—are we really wasting time? That 
is the question at last. Such cases only involve the 
question of spiritual prodigality. When all the week 
is just waiting for Sunday, is lost in the blaze of that 
one day—does it shorten life? Surely, no! Surely 
what such lives spend in quantity they make up in 
poignancy. In effect the heart that beats all the week 
awaiting Sunday has Sunday every day, has seven 
Sundays where others have one or none. What man 
is fit for what he has not prepared himself? He only 
gets a starveling half or quarter of his joy, caught 
unawares. The laboratories have shown us that when 
a man kne-vs what is coming he sees twice as much 
in half the time. Would the student rather go to 
Rome on twenty-four hours’ notice or with a year to 
plan and read and get ready? Would the lover rather 
his lady dropped from the moon or go round the world 
to find her? 

We must grow old under the changing skies, but 
if we keep alive the glow of expectation we shall not 
wither, but ripen. The secret of a happy life is to 
care about the next thing ahead, to have always a 
future toward which we look. LroNnARDO, that in- 
scrutable genius, restlessly inquisitive yet “subtly 
of itself contemplative,” has in his note-book an 
cnigmatic saying on this matter in which he says 
we are all fatally-impelled into what has the sem- 
blance of desire, and yet we are all only a part of the 
infinite natural process yearning forward — perhaps 
only a part of the red king’s dream. If we must then 
live in anticipation, whether we will or not, let us 
at least live in joyful anticipation. This is what 
LEONARDO says: 





For you see that the hope and the desire of return- 
ing home to one’s former state is like the desire of 
the moth to the light; and that the man who, with 
constant longing, awaits with joy each new spring- 
time, each new summer, each new month and new 
vear, deeming that the things he longs for are ever 
too late in coming, does not perceive that he is Jong- 
ing for his own destruction. But his desire is the 
very quintessence, the spirit of the elements, which. 
finding itself imprisoned with the soul, is ever longing 
to return from the human body to its giver. And 
you must know that this same longing is that quin- 
tessence inseparable from nature, and that man is the 
image of the world. 





Correspondence 
A NICARAGUAN PRECEDENT 


° San Francisco, November 30, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn,—The press of the day is inclined to urge the 
government of these United States to take possession 
of Nicaragua, because two men, supposed to have been 
born in these United States, having joined a_ party 
attempting to overthrow another in possession of the 
government thereof, were taken prisoners, accused of 
acts contrary to modern warfare, tried by court 
martial, and, having been condemned, were shot. I 
believe this is about Zelaya’s statement of the case. 
Such a procedure is either right or wrong, but in 
either case it is contrary to the precedent in the case 
of William Walker, for which consult either your own 
files or those of the New York Herald, the New York 
Tribune, or the Picayune of New Orleans of the year 
1857 and 1858. 

The fate of Walker has been forgotten, and if not 
no one seems desirous of remembering it. However, as 
the writer served on his staff, he has a duty to per- 
form, provided you are willing to assist by publishing 
what follows, to the end that the precedent set in his 
case by Mr. Buchanan may be followed or that the 
powers that be shall give good reasons for its reversal. 

Nicaragua in those days was torn by faction. The 
question Was whether the city of Leon or that of 
Granada should .govern. Castillon invited Walker 
to take part in the settlement of their difficulties. 
Byron Cole, of San Francisco, went to Leon and made 
a contract with Castillon by which, in case of success, 
Walker and the men he might bring with him should 
receive a certain area of the publie land and a stipend 
—say, one hundred dollars per month for their services. 

Walker went to Nicaragua from San Francisco with 
fifty-six men on the brig Vaia and was joined by 
Leonese under one Chillon. His maneeuvres were such 
as to cause the government at Granada to send all 
its troops down to Rivas, near the road from Virgin 
Bay to San Juan on the Pacific, in hopes of their 
engaging Walker and the Leonese, trusting that their 
annihilation would result. Early in October, 1855, 
Walker, with some one hundred white men and some 
three hundred Leonese under Chillon, marched to 
Virgin Bay, and the passengers from New York for 
California having disembarked and passed on_ to 
San Juan, he took possession of the lake steamer and 
steamed some eighty miles to Granada, of which he 
took possession, it being defenceless. The leading men 
of the place were arrested and perfect order estab- 


lished. Corral and the Granada troops hastened back, 
but were given to understand that peace must be 


made or that the Leonese would be turned loose, the 
town sacked and destroyed. Peace followed. A man 
named Rivas made president. One hundred thousand 
dollars would have paid off the white contingent and 
they could have been discharged. None of the Nica- 
raguans. thought of it. The white men remained upon 
their former status. The whistling of bullets was heard 


by the voung adventurers of the United States, and 
large 


partics from New York, New Orleans. and 
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California repaired as military organizations to Nica- 
ragua. Walker was commander-in-chief. So many 
came that leading Nicaraguans feared that their day 
had passed. One, Corral, wrote to the leading men of 
the Central American states that if their states did 
not come to the rescue the natives of Nicaragua would 
be reduced to hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Chillon of Leon hated Corral and managed to in- 
tercept his letters. The result was the arrest of 
Corral, his trial and conviction on the charge of 
treason, and his execution. That event determined 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and the two other states to 
invade Nicaragua as allies and to drive the Americans 
out. The climate, however, was more powerful than 
the four combined states. Had peace endured for a 
couple of years, four-fifths of the whites, of whom 
at one time there were about 1,500 under arms, would 
have joined the silent majority. Furthermore, General 
Walker made the mistake, as it appears at this date, 
of taking measures to have himself elected president 
of the republic, the term of Rivas lapsing, and so 
proclaimed himself. The final result was disastrous. 
Granada was destroyed and evacuated and Walker 
with the white men took post at Rivas, four miles 
from St. George on the lake. The allies gradually 
approached and succeeded in besieging Walker. For- 
tunately for him and his command, the United States 
war-vessel St. Mary (as I believe) was at San Juan 
and the commanding officer interposed between the 
allies and Walker, so arranging matters that Walker 
and his command left the country without molestation. 

One and perhaps the great cause of Walker’s fail- 
ure was the trouble he had with Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
who sent out an agent of brains to Costa Rica, who 
managed so well that the Costa-Ricans got possession 
of the lake and river steamers, cutting off communica- 
tions with New York and New Orleans. 

Later Walker was arrested in New York; United 
States Marshal Rynders took him to Washington. 
Nothing could be done, except to discharge him. 

Afterward he wrote a book of some 250 pages or 
more, published in Mobile, giving an account of what 
had transpired in Nicaragua. This done, he organized 
a new expedition, with which he sailed and disem- 
barked on Corn Island or some other island on the 
coast of what is known as Balin Honduras, whence he 
went to the mainland and teck possession of a strong- 
hold that dominated the town of Trujillo. A British 
war-ship commanded by a party named Salmon sum- 
moned him to surrender. A parley ensued. Walker 
said he would give final answer in twenty-four hours. 
Before they expired he started along the seacoast for 
Bluefields or Greytown. The Honduranians followed 
and there was some skirmishing. Arriving at a river 
which was too deep to be forded, he and those with 
him ascended the bank to an Indian village, the in- 
habitants of which put him across. There he proposed 
to rest, when, to the surprise of all, a cutter from 
Salmon’s war-ship, commanded by a lieutenant, put 
in an appearance. The final result was that Walker 
surrendered himself and his command to Salmon as a 
British officer. They were all taken aboard. By 
Salmon’s order Walker and Rudler, the second in 
command, were separated from the men. The ship 
returned to Trujillo. Walker and Rudler were turned 
over to the Honduranians. Walker was tried nominally 
and then shot. Rudler was sent inland to the mines, 
and some eighteen months later, thanks to the kind 
offices of some United States consul, sent back to the 
United States. 

Salmon had the good sense to transfer the men to 
another ship of war, which conveyed them to New 
Orleans. It is hardly necessary to add that the feel- 
ing in that city toward Salmon was not friendly. 

The foregoing brings up the question: When a 
citizen of one country deliberately leaves it, going to 
another, and in it takes part in civil broils, coming to 
grief, as would any other of the party he joined, has 
his original government and country a right to make 
war upon that country, in this case upon Nicaragua? 
If so, then the leading nations of Europe and these 
United States should make publication of intention, 
that the smaller states may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. Of course any reader will draw his own in- 
ferences as to-the results of such publication. 

We who were raised in these United States, in the 
fulness of an inordinate self-conceit, know that wher- 
ever we may chance to be we have the right to govern—- 
and this right will be exercised, whether we have the 
United States government back of us or not. The re- 
sult has been, is, and will be that all non-English- 
speaking people will look upon us with distrust. 
Furthermore, ours is a progressive people. What was 
proper in the days of Mr. Buchanan is no longer so. 
Admit that it is, and what use have we for Dread- 
noughts afloat and for an army of fifty thousand men. 
Resides, are there not men by the million in these 
United States impatient to have something doing 
which will énable them to live at government expense? 

Looking back, after the lapse of fifty-four years, 
it seems most strange that a gentleman of Walker’s 
reasoning powers and attainments should have pursued 
the course that he did, and the same strange feeling 
casts a reflection upon the good sense of all those 
who went with him or followed him, the writer in- 
cluded. There were some who doubtless had reason 
to know that he had done them injustice, but, take 
him for all in all, the vast majority who were with 
him were convinced that under the circumstances no 
one could direct better than he was doing, and that 
no one had less regard for life than he had. 

Nicaragua is as bad as Panama. When the railroad 
from Colon across the isthmus was finished, the report 
went that as many men perished in its construction as 
there were cross-ties used. It is very certain that 
George Law and those who helped him construct it 
did not publish the mortality returns. Nor did de 
Lesseps with respect to the canal. The writer’s ex- 
perience is that the harvest of death at Granada was 
very great. and he holds that the country is not worth 
the good men who then and there perished. It would 
be with the greatest regret that he would see regiments 
embarking for Central America. 

[I am, sir, 
Joun M. BALDWIN. 
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THE SENATORIAL HALL OF FAME 


NEW JERSEY—KEAN AND BRIGGS 


DRAWN BY E.W. KEMBLE 













HEY’RE all so cheerful themselves,” 
said Mother Bunch, ducking her head 
to elude the fleeting hug of a young 
thing wearing a beak, wings, and a 
feather tail, all artificial except the 
hug. 

“Time would drag for me in any 
ye work outside of the profession,” she 
‘continued. “I’ve been a wardrobe 
woman ever since | was a child, and used to practise 
lightning changes on my dolls, in the corner of the 
dressing-room. There are a great many kinds of satis- 
faction in all this labor of amusement-making. The 
hardest part tor me comes in the summer-time, when the 
plays aren’t on and I am costuming a new play to open 
in the fall, You would be amazed to know the 
patience needed for those weeks spent in straight, 
monotonous work, cutting, sewing, directing, ete. It is 
very wearing. But when the date of opening draws 
near and the girls begin to drop in to try on their 
thiigs end talk ‘shop’ with me, my work makes me 
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thing hap- 
pened. We took in an heiress!’ 


an awful 


* Once 


perfectly happy. They all love me, you know ”—and 
a merry smile flashed out, followed by a look of clear 
shrewdness. 

“They know I can make them lovely or ugly on 
the stage—and I sure can. I grow to love some of 
them. There’s one little girl who used to be a fancy 
swimmer at the park. She feli wrong from her spring- 
board and was injured. After that she couldn’t swim, 
but she learned to dance and our manager took her. 
She limps in walking, but it does not show in her 
dance. Here she comes now.” 

Up the narrow hallway to the dressing-rooms- came 
three girls doing the lock-step in time to the snatch of 
chorus they were singing. “ Little one,” called the 
wardroom woman, “have you had your milk yet? 1 
hid the bottle in your hat-box; and look sharp, for 
there might be something else.” Presently the 
“ Little One” edged up behind her chair. Picking up 
a worsted eape which had slipped from the wardrobe 
woman’s shoulders, she replaced it, punctuating her 
words with pats. “Now, Mother, Mother Bunch, I 
didn’t expect cookies too. Mother, 1 tore my sleeve 
on a hook.” Then, as the older woman frowned in 
exaggerated reproach, Little One grinned delightedly 
and leaned down to say in a stage whisper, “ Aye, 
even so, but, tyrant that you are, I straightway 
mended it to—save you trouble—dear.” And she dis- 
appeared in a doorway, pulling off her wig as she went. 

Just then the voice of the call-man warned all 
stragglers, and the wardrobe woman’s fingers flew 
faster as she bent seriously over the round biscuits 
she was sewing on a man’s coat in lieu of buttons. As 
the last biscuit was deftly fastened in place, a feat to 
achieve without splitting the brittle substance with the 
needle, a sweetly pretty youth of suspiciously grace- 
ful contour scurried up the hall and, bending swiftly 
over, snatched off the appetizing bit with relentless 


teeth. A comprehending look shone in the kindly 
face of the older woman. As if from long-standing 
habit a box of wafers was drawn from the hiding- 
place of a cupboard in the wall, and a nickel changed 
hands, 





By Sarah Fuertes Hitchcock 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Silence settled down over the corner by the machine, 
broken only by fragments of music from the front and 
the drone and rumble of the street. Temporarily re- 
lieved of haste, the woman seemed glad to speak of the 
life that held her sympathy so closely. “ People who 
know the facts without understanding them denounce 
what they call lack of modesty in the dressing-room,” 
she said. “I began coming to the theatre with 
mother when I was only five. I remember talking to 
my doll, as I sat huddled in a corner, trying to ‘ keep 
out of the way.’ And now from a woman’s stand- 
point I see that the ideas I received and told to my 
favorite doll, Modjeska, were rather advanced for a 
child. I said: ‘ Now, dear, don’t be the kind of a 
lady that looks all around and says, “ Oh—can’t you 
be more careful?” Be like Anna (my favorite friend 
in that dressing-room). She always looks away when 
people have to hurry—and if people haven’t time to 
be careful, Anna says, “Oh, don’t bother about me, 
I’m not noticing.”’ Anna’s sound decency was my 
refuge, and I dare say that many of the women who 
worked with her were influenced by it as well as the 
eager, interested little girl who was her adorer and 
willing slave. 

“We are more like a big family than outsiders sup- 
pose. Our manager allows birthday parties. The ones 
invited generally come to the theatre early and get 
all ready for the first act—make-up, costumes, and all 
—in order to enjoy the ‘party’ as long as possible. 
There’s always a place for their Mother Bunch. They 
gave me that name because I always wear some sort of 
a cape or wrap hunched around me. The halls are so 
draughty. I really am a kind of mother to them all,” 
she continued. ‘“ Many’s the confidence I hear, and 
they are all sorts, from day-dreams to heartaches. 

* But the busy. happy side of life behind the scenes 
isn’t all of it! You ought to see a new girl being 
troken in. Some one steals her wig or her slipper or 
something even more cruel to lose. It’s not to be found. 
Then my assistant comes to me, generally followed by 
the weeping one, who declares her things were stolen 
for spite.. And they were, without doubt. 

“This particular form of hazing requires strong 
measures. I often lock the door of the dressing-room 
and stand with my back against it, without saying a 
word, As time passes and the minute for assembling 
for the next act comes, the girls begin to fidget. Then 
I ean generally spot the culprit, because every one who 
knows which girl it is looks at her. But they never 
‘tell.’ In some miraculous way the lost is found; I 
open the door and stand aside for the wild stampede 
to spend itself. To ‘treat’ with ridiculous generosity 
is a habit with stage people, but the forfeit of fifty 
cents for a tardy entrance is the very essence of 
affliction. 

“Tt takes a keen eye, sometimes, to detect the dif- 
ference between a sick girl and a very healthy ‘ possum.’ 
In most theatres there is a room called the ‘ hospital.’ 
When a new girl comes she thinks it would be a fine 
thing to faint away and have a quiet rest in the little 
white hospital room. And we fix ’em. We never have 
a couch in the hospital. If the girls are ill.we send 
them home comfortably in a taxi. We have a Red 
Cross nurse, and the doctor is within call. When we 
notice one girl needing care often, her case is investi- 
gated, and either she has care or is dismissed, or both. 
Sometimes a delicate girl is helped by giving her 
different work that is easier for her to do. It’s very 
seldom that any one in unfortunate circumstances isn’t 
greatly benefited either professionally or materially 
by connection with good companies. But the manage- 
ment has to know ‘ possums’ and all other animals on 
sight. 

“One season stands out as having been more pleasant 
than any other, of all my engagements. There were 
some children in the play—real children. The manager 
had a hard time to keep them from being spoiled. 
Every member of the cast was devoted to them, and 
soon the favorites stood out. The little ones who 
weren’t so attractive at 
first proved to be very 
bright and winning when 
the first suspicious shy- 
ness wore off and they be- 
came accustomed to so 
many strangers. Both 
nurses and governesses 
were with the company 
and the children had not 
only regular rehearsals, 
but their lessons, -exer- 
cise, tubs, and naps. We 
played Chicago during 
Christmas week. The 
manager wanted the chil- 
dren to be especially 
happy on Christmas Day. 
as they could not be al- 
lowed to go to their 
homes. So he asked them 
what they wanted to do 
for a _ celebration and 
good time. Do you know 
what those infants chose? 
They asked to be allowed 
to give the play. And 
they did it. They not 
only knew the lines but 
they mimicked the stars. 
Every trick and gesture- 
was reproduced and bur- 
lesqued. Of course, they 
were not dressed in de- 
tail for the parts. The 





little girls had trains pinned on their white dresses, 
and the boys were grandly uncomfortable in high col- 
lars and kid gloves. The ladies of the cast entered into 
the fun and lent their juvenile understudies their best 
wigs and hats. ‘The manager invited every show in 
town to the entertainment. The children had their own 
rehearsals and no one either coached or molested them. 
When the curtain rose, and the first angiety as to 
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“T’vye been a wardrobe woman 
ever since I was a _ child” 


whether the affair was to be silly and a bore was 
over, the house fairly went crazy with joy. The babies 
were lionized, stuffed with sweets, and loaded with 
flowers. It was all the manager could do to keep them 
from collapse afterward, they were so petted for their 
cleverness. 

“]t is not only under unusual conditions like having 
children along that stars show interest for the less 
important members of their company. The relations 
between the cast and the chorus are generally quite 
friendly. In a star a chorus girl “sees what ability 
and work can do. Of course, she sometimes sees also 
what ‘ influence’ with no ability can do. I often watch 
these things unfolding to a girl’s understanding, and [ 
never turn away from a confidence. 

“The Johnnies who send notes, flowers, and candy 
to the chorus girls are usually a source of amusement 
to others who are not meant to be included in the 
favors. - No sooner does a girl get a note than she 
rushes to her pals, fluttering the note in mid-air. 
They read, and giggle and joke over it together, and 
often make plans to befool Johnny. Sometimes, 
though, a really sincere attachment grows up. Then 
the pals are sure of a good time, for it is the dearest 
pleasure of this kind of girl to be able to do ‘swell’ 
things for those she likes. You seldom see her driving, 
dining, or otherwise celebrating alone with a man. 
Careless and pleasure-loving as she is, she is also the 
most generous and loyal to her sex, of all classes—and 
often in this respect a lesson to girls of better breed- 
ing. I always encourage the girls’ confidences, if not 
with me, with one another. For what is treated 
frankly and openly can seldom be very wrong. Some- 





would be amazed to know the patience needed for those weeks” 
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times I think that my 
girls try to behave well 
because they think it 
makes me happier; not 
the best reason, but far 
better than none! 

“Many a match is 
made under my eyes be- 
tween members of a com- 
pany. Usually they are 
happier than those _be- 
tween chorus girls and 
rich men who see them 
on the stage. There’s 
something sincere about 
this work at make-be- 
lieve, after all. It seems 
to bind people together. 
When your society 
people meet they don’t 
really know what the 
other is nor what he 
likes. Our people have 
got right down to hard- 
pan. We know our own 
world and are wonder- 
fully congenial working 
and playing together. 

“When misfortune of 
any kind overtakes one 
of the profession, all who 
know of it are instantly 
ready out of their lit- 
tle or their plenty to 
help. And not only 
with cold cash but with human good-will and sym- 
pathy. I think that’s the great lesson they first learn 
and then teach: Not only cold cash, but human good- 
will and sympathy. 


“An occasion sometimes arises when a wardrobe 
woman has to risk her very bread and butter to over- 
reach the tantrum of a star. When I was with Mr. R. 
M. and a new play was being rehearsed, Mr. M. felt 
a sudden and passionate hatred: for the hat of a king 
in his cortége. The rehearsal was halted. The king 
was violently taunted for the cut of his head-piece. 
He quailed as no king should, and as in olden times 
murmured something about a woman having been at 
the bottom of all the trouble. Mr. M. shouted, ‘ Fetch 
me the wardrobe woman.’ I hurried to the wings, 
and there, strutting up and down, enjoying, out of 
the tail of his eye, the fine terror he was inspiring, was 
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“They read and giggle and joke over it to- 
gether, and often make plans to befool Johnny ” 


Mr. M. He summoned me with a brandishing fist and 
began, ‘ Woman, how dare you deck out that king with 
such a little. pestilential, insulting, God-forsaken— 
How I ever dared I don’t know, for better than I stood 
drooping in fear. But it was a case of * fools rush in,’ 
I suppose. I ran right up close and said: ‘ Is this what 
you sent to me for? That hat is copied out of a his- 
tory book of the time of that king. If you don’t like 
it you may go to the devil. I’m a busy woman ’—and 
I stalked off. Dismissal was the only thing I expected 
after that. But I got a bottle of champagne and a 
gracious note of forgiveness. We lesser people often 
have to bear the humiliation of being forgiven by the 
great, you know. But they’re so sweet afterward, that 
it’s worth it,” she concluded, sagely. 

“ You seem interested,” said Mother Bunch, “ but if 
you’re not you needn’t listen any longer. Once an 
awful thing happened. We took in an heiress! She 






was masquerading from her friends, and she was a 
pretty good actress for a somebody who had_ never 
been poor, and she dressed her parts beautifully. That 


was all good stutl for the press agents. (They’re a 
pesky lot to get on with, you know.) Well, one fine 
morning the heiress and her wardrobe and every stitch 


of her belongings were missing. I hurried right in, 
and she hadn’t forgotten a thing. It was rehearsal 
time and she didn’t turn up, so the stage-manager 
*phoned her hotel. The answer was, * Left on the 6.30 
this morning for some point out West.’ Maybe the 
theatre wasn’t busy that day! At such a time you see 
what good sports really can do. We had from eleven 
that morning till two the next afternoon to dress three 
characters having more than one change apiece. Every- 
body helped. The wig-man didn’t finish and one lovely 
child (she really was awfully old and bony for the 
part) had to wear a beard and some curls she de- 
liberately tore off of a chorus girl’s head on the way 
in, all pinned on together for hair. 

Mother Bunch had never interrupted the ministra- 
tions of her capable fingers while garments were thrust 
at her with prayers for a darn here, a missing button 
to be supplied there, or a wilful knot to be disen- 
tangled. But quite a long time after the last echoes 
of the departing throng had died out she rested, lean 
ing against her machine, musing in a detached way 
about the jests and sorrows, the opportunities and 
limitations, of the life to which she had become mind, 
heart, eyes, and hands “in extraordinary.” Eloquent 
testimony to this had shone in her portion through 
the evening; sometimes through a gay sally from some 
laughing sprite, sometimes in the tired look from a 
painted face. A wardrobe woman to the last, she saved 
a few glittering sequins in a little box, and pushed 
into the pocket of a boy’s coat the tie and collar that 
were to be worn together by the boy. Then she pulled 
the top of the machine over, folded the familiar worsted 
cape and laid it neatly across the cover. ‘“ No one dis- 
turbs my things,” she said, with the homely smile that 
comes only from the heart. 

We passed between the walls so lately holding life 
and sound. As she turned by the lamp-post the 
flickering light fell upon her face with its many curves 
and hollows. There were the wrinkles on the fore- 
head, telling of the raised eyebrows of inquiry. There 
were the lines framing the corners of the mouth, which 
had a quick and ready smile of kindly humor. There 
were the shadows that told of thwarted rest, and gray 
eyes that could be keen or tender. Just as she stood 
in the street now in her old-fashioned garb, with 
motherly hands clasped together, she must have be- 
come endeared to a motley of humans. 





A Welcome in 


Stained Glass 


MAGNIFICENT COLORS IN A WINDOW BY JOHN 
LA FARGE, N.A., FOR A RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK 


By Charles de Kay 







RES pop HOSE who follow closely the move- 
tes 
, that stained glass has reached a 
higher level in the United States 
than elsewhere. What they cannot 
NN 65) understand is the hesitation of many 
Ke J EaIK Americans to recognize the fact and 
Sv Aeeee ge their infatuation for a distinctly 
~~ inferior kind of glass supplied by 
Europe. A large window designed by Mr. John La 
Farge adds force to the claim that only in this coun- 
try can one obtain stained glass that satisfies the most 
exacting demands in this exquisite branch of the fine 
arts. 

It is a large window for a residence in Manhattan, 
intended for the stairway leading up from a hall con- 
structed in gray stone, where the splendid colors it 
exhibits will have a neutral-tinted setting and display 
their magnificence to the best advantage. The subject 
of the great main panel, which is shown in the illus- 
tration, is Weleome.. At the top of three steps (the 
traditional three steps of an approach to a house 
which ensure that the visitor shall not inadvertently 
pass the threshold with the left foot foremost) stands 
a maiden who has drawn aside one half of a portiére 
with upraised left hand, while the right is extended 
in greeting. Her lowered eyelids show that she is 
looking at the arriving guests as they stand on a lower 
level, that of the hall itself. Not shown in the illus- 
tration are the curving pediment above the big panel 
and two side panels which repeat the glowing colors 
of the larger opening without disputing their pre- 
eminence. The figure stands on a tessellated pavement 
whose formal squares and light tones aid in bringing 
cut the richness of the drapery by contrast. On the 
steps are flowers, scattered with seeming inattention 
to order, but with much subtle effect in composition. 
Back of the curtain where it is drawn aside is a wall 
greenish-gray and mottled, having a frieze draped with 
wreaths and garlands of leafage and flowers. 

The portiére itself is a large factor in the sumptu- 
ous effect of the window. It is of Chinese imperial 
purple, heavily embroidered with trees and flowers, 
and forms magnificent side pieces for the more agitated 
folds of the maiden’s gown. 

The figure is so clad as to suggest a Renaissance 
rather than a classic costume, the neck and arms only 
partly bare, the gown held in place by a girdle. 
* Welcome ” is a fair-haired damsel whose features aid 
her gesture with a much more vivid and real expression 
than one commonly sees in stained glass. This part 
of the window is of course painted with encaustic tones 
on light-colored glass and submitted to heat in order 
to fix the painting. The maid wears a wine-red body 
garment or-chiton with a drapery for the lower limbs 
of a dark peacock green. Those colors hold one’s atten- 
tion by their depth and sonorous harmony, despite the 
power of the colors that call from the flower and fruit, 
and tree forms by whtieh they are surrounded. - The 
Whole effect is that of @fgan music, deep and splendidly 
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inspiring to the soul. While the window does not in- 
struct the faithful about some dogma or. historical fact 
or legend of the church, as often may be the case with 
works of the kind for religious houses or cathedrals, 
it does utter a graceful phrase in the way of hospi- 
tality. If it does not appeal by its subject-matter to 
sublime truths or to scarcely less precious imaginings, 
it speaks of civic virtues and the claims of friend- 
ship. It belongs with the windows made for the late 
Mr. Whitney; representing Spring and Autumn, not 
merely in subject, but in certain technical details of 
its fabrication. ? 

In this case Mr. La Farge has managed largely to 
suppress the bars that form a dark crisscross over 
stained glass and to minimize the curving shadows 
from the leading that holds the separate bits of glass 
together. The one result he attains by absolutely trans- 
parent plate glass in front of and behind the colored 
layer which is sandwiched between and thus held rigid 
so that it cannot buckle. To minimize the broad dark 
lines of the lead he uses thin upright ribbons of copper 
which are fused to the edges of the separate pieces of 
glass and then the whole panel fused together. In this 


window, with the exception of face and arms, the | 


whole figure of the maid who greets one has been 
through the flame in order to bind the pieces of glass 
of which it is composed into one solid sheet. The 
analogy with enamelling is plain. But there has always 
been the closest connection between the two from re- 
riotest times, since enamel does not in every case 
require a backing of some kind to darken it, but often 
has been employed without a back, in order to obtain 
the effect of light shining through, rather than of 
light reflected from, its outer and inner surfaces. This 
system was employed by Mr. La Farge in the smaller 
“ Peacock” window bought from him by the Art 
Museum of Worcester, Massachusetts. It may be noted 
incidentally that the same method has modified greatly 
the doubling and tripling of glass which one often finds 
in the La Farge windows. Here, for example, the 
central figure has extra plates in only two or three 
small spots. : 

The window will look down from a high part of a 
western wall on the stairway which rises to one’s left 
as one enters from the street. As the hallway is 
large, being some twenty-five by thirty feet, the size 
of the colored window will not be oppressive—it is 
fifteen feet high and nine broad. The pediment and 
side panels have much more transparent glass in them 
than the centrepiece, thus graduating the colors toward 
the light notes of the stone interior. It will indeed 
prove a welcome to visitors who pass that threshold 
to discover such a glory of color on which to feast 
their eyes as they enter the main hall. It has created 
so much excitement among the few who have been 
privileged to see it that the owner has been petitioned 
to allow of its exhibition for a week or two in the 
window-opening arranged for such purposes at the 
National Arts Club, where it can be seen by daylight 
as well as artificial light to the best advantage. 
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THE ENGINEERING MARVELS ACCOMPLISHED BY BRIDGE-BUILD- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES WITHIN THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 


Member of the American 













AUPE PAY HE United States is notably in ad- 
WEN vanee of all other nations in the 
CaAY Nea science and practice of bridge-build- 
K my) Noy ing. Until about one hundred years 


ago there were, except for a very 
few arches, no bridge spans longer 
than one hundred feet, no railroad 
B bridges, no high bridges, no iron or 
steel bridges—only wood and stone 
bridges for pedestrians and horses. The first metal 
bridge was an almost semicircular cast-iron span of 
one hundred feet, built in England in 1779, but, al- 
though it endured over one hundred years, compara- 
tively few spans have since been made wholly of cast 
iron. The abundance and excellence of timber in this 
country caused it to be used more commonly and ef- 
ficiently for bridges here than abroad, and the skill 
of our mechanics and designers soon developed the 
principles and details of trusses, which are the only 
types of construction by which it is possible to build 
long spans to carry heavy loads rigidly. Soon wrought 
iron was combined with wood, and the length of spans 
increased to a maximum of about three hundred feet: 
in some eases cast iron and wrought iron were com- 
bined; but the most important step was taken when 
cast iron was replaced by rolled wrought iron, and 
bridges were made wholly of riveted and forged pieces 
and their spans increased to about five hundred feet. 

Up to this time the designs had been simple, the 


By Frank W. SKinner 


Society cof Civil Engineers 

















The wreckage of the Quebec Bridge. 


The anchor arm lies on the shore, 


a mass of twisted iron, but a larger mass is sunk beneath the river 


spans of the great Thebes Bridge, the longest and 
heaviest of all the many large spans across the Missis- 
sippi River. After the 521-foot spans on each side of 
the river had thus been built, the falsework under 
them was removed, and they served as anchors to 
counterbalance the 671-foot channel span which was 

built out from them in 

both directions, _ self- 
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= supporting, by the can- 
tilever method, until 
both arms met in the 
middle of the river. 
When the bridge is 
very high, the water 
very deep, the current 
swift, the bottom poor, 
or navigation very im- 
portant, this method of 
erection may be_ too 
costly, dangerous, or 
obstructive, not only to 
boats, but to the river 
itself, which, when 
impeded, tends to scour 
out a deeper channel 
and may undermine 
and overthrow the 
falsework. The Mo- 








Completing the erection of the east cantilever 
span of the Queensboro Bridge, New York 


loads light, and the separate pieces of very moderate 
dimensions, seldom exceeding twenty tons in weight, 
easily fabricated in ordinary boiler and machine 
shops, transported on ordinary cars, and erected usually 
on temporary platforms, called falsework, made with 
wooden posts or piles. The trusses were generally as- 
sembled with simple derricks and rope tackles, op- 
erated by hand or by small steam-engines. Less than 
thirty years ago, structural steel with a strength twice 
as great as that of wrought iron of the same weight 
became available for bridges. As the weight of a long 
bridge span is many times as great as the moving load 
it carries, any reduction in this quality is of great 
importance, and the length of spans increased with 
leaps and bounds which have already trebled the long- 
est previous examples; and the end is not yet. 

The increasing demands of commerce justified long- 
er and longer spans, the weight of locomotives and 
trains doubled and trebled. the single bridge members 
increased to one hundred feet in length and one hun- 
cred tons weight, enormous bars of steel were rolled 
to make them, wonderful steam, hydraulic, pneumatic, 
and eleetric machine tools were made to fashion them 
with, and costly special shops, devoted to no other pur- 
pose, were built in this country and operated by 
thousands of men to manufacture as much as 16,000 
tons per year in a single plant. 

The methods and facilities of erection have kept 
pace with these developments. Enormous derricks, 
travelling towers, and steel-rope tackles operated 
eight at a time by a single steam or electric hoist- 
ing engine, with many other costly special appliances, 
have been provided for assembling the great members 
quickly, cheaply, and safely, into the finished span. 
America stands to-day far in advance of all the 
world in the daring designs, high quality, and 
economical and rapid construction of many great 
bridges. 

Under favorable conditions the usual manner of 
erection of a long span is to assemble it with tackles 
suspended from a tower, called a_ traveller, which 
moves back and forth astride of the trusses and is 
with them supported on a pile falsework removed after 
the bridge is completed. This method was used about 
twenty years ago, for two 525-foot spans of the 
Poughkeepsie bridge, one hundred and thirty feet above 
the water, on falsework extending one hundred and 
twenty feet below the surface of the river, one of the 
finest pieces of work of the kind ever done. The same 
method was used a few years ago for some of the 





nongahela River is sub- 
ject te floods and is 
navigated by large 
numbers of coal-barges, 
assembled together in 
groups of forty or more, and pushed by a single steam- 
boat.’ They are like enormous rafts, hundreds of feet 
long, and must have wide openings to pass through; 
therefore, several of the heavy, long-span bridges over 
this river have been built recently, on falsework extend- 
ing only half-way from pier to pier, with a temporary 
falsework tower in the centre. Half the span was 
erected complete on the falsework, which was then re- 

















A detail of the Quebec Bridge. The man is 
standing on the lower chord, which collapsed 
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moved, leaving the semi-span supported on the tower at 
one end, and on the pier at the other. The falsework 
was then redriven on the other side of the centre tower, 
the remainder of the bridge erected, and both falsework 
and tower removed, thus leaving always an_ unob- 
structed passage two hundred feet or more in width 
for boats and barges. 

This method throws an enormous weight on the cen- 
tre tower, and inevitably causes it to settle. The set- 
tlement might easily be so great that it would be 
impossible to connect all its members, so it is always 
built too high, allowing for more than the expected 
settlement, and provision is made for lowering the 
hundreds of tons of steel to the required level after 
the settlement has ceased. Sometimes this is done 
with hydraulic jacks of 100-tons capacity, which are 
slow, costly, and liable to fail. In one case the span 
was supported from the falsework tower, on a platform 
resting on the surface of fine dry sand filling a heavy 
box. Holes near the bottom of the box were opened 
and the sand, flowing out, gradually and gently low- 
ered the bridge as desired. 

The 515-foot Webster-Donora highway span across 
this river was erected in the same manner, and low- 
ered over the centre tower by powerful screws which 
pulled out the greased wedges on which it was sup- 
ported. The end of the span was supported during 
erection on timber blocking several feet above its final 
position, and was afterward very easily, safely, and 
quickly lowered to place by successively removing 
part of each tier of blocking and allowing the re- 
mainder to crush and flatten down several inches at 
a time under the increased load thus put on it. ; 

Where the height of the bridge is not too great, it 
can sometimes be erected in the usual manner, at 
the required elevation, on falsework in shallow water 
or out of the way of navigation, at a considerable 
distance from its site. Barges, partly filled with water, 
are then placed under it, and, the water being pumped 
out, they rise until towers on their decks lift the 
bridge from the falsework and the long, top-heavy 
structure, perhaps one hundred feet high, is carefully 
towed to position between piers, while the barges, be- 
ing scuttled, gradually sink, depositing the span on 
its permanent bearings: on the piers. 

A notable example of this method was the 800-ton, 
232-foot span, 140 feet wide, of the bridge carry- 
ing a highway on the lower floor and a railroad 
track on the upper floor across the Fraser River, 
British Columbia. The same method was used for the 
525-foot, 900-ton span nearly one hundred. feet above 
the Ohio River, at Brunot’s Island just below Pitts- 
burg, which was floated three hundred feet up-stream 
and revolved ninety degrees, supported on nine coal- 
barges, thus leaving the channel between its piers un- 
obstructed during erection to permit the free pas- 
sage of great fleets of coal-barges.: 

Where old spans must be replaced with new ones on 
the same piers, without interruption of either rail- 
road traffic or navigation, this floating method is 
sometimes employed, both for the removal of the 
old span and the nearly simultaneous replacement of 
the new span, as in the several spans of the double- 
track bridges across the Missouri River at Omaha, and 
the Miramichi River, Canada. 

A still quicker method of replacing old by new 
spans is that recently used at Steubenville, Ohio, 
where a 205-foot double-track span was built on, false- 
work alongside the old bridge and then, in an in- 
terval between the frequent express trains, both old 
and new spans, together weighing 2,600,000 pounds, 
were lifted, set on rollers, and pulled twenty-five feet 
transversely in one minute and forty seconds, by 
tackles operated by the hoisting engine seated on the 
moving span which they had previously erected. The 
new span was moved into the position vacated by 
the old one, and the first train passed over it seven- 
teen minutes after the last train passed over the 
old span. 

Cantilever spans are those in which the trusses 
project beyond their supporting piers. The project- 
ing ends, called cantilever arms, are connected to 
the anchor arms, corresponding. to spans on the op- 
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posite sides of the piers, which are heavy enough to 
balance the overhang, or, as is usual, are anchored 
at their opposite extremities by vertical bars built 
into the pier masonry. Generally two cantilever arms 
are connected by a third ordinary span suspended 
from the extremities of both, an arrangement which 
secures longer and lighter spans than any others, ex- 
cept suspension spans, and also has the advantage of 
not requiring falsework for the erection of the can- 
tilever arms after the anchor arms are completed. 
Usually the centre suspended span is arranged for 
erection as a temporary cantilever, but sometimes, 
as in the Queensboro Bridge, it is omitted altogether, 
and the cantilever arms are joined directly together. 
Sometimes bridges not cantilevers are erected by the 
cantilever method, as in the case of the arches across 
the Niagara River, the great advantage of this method 
of erection being that it can be done at any height, 
without danger from ice or current, and without ob- 
structing navigation. 

The 550-foot double-deck, double-track railroad and 
highway span across the Niagara River, replacing the 
old railroad Suspension Bridge, weighs about 6,000,000 
pounds and is about two hundred and forty feet above 
the Whirlpool Rapids. Each half was built from 
the end to the centre as a temporary cantilever sup- 
ported. on its piers and anchored by horizontal steel 
bars from the tops of the shore ends, connected to 
girders embedded in concrete filling anchorage cham- 
bers quarried out of the solid rock. The steel-work 
was erected by steel travellers running on the hori- 
zontal upper members of the arch trusses and spanning 
the old suspension bridge, on which traffic was main- 
tained uninterrupted, while the new arch span was 
built up around it and until the latter was completed, 
when traffic was transferred to it and the historieal 
suspension bridge was removed. 

. The Queensboro Bridge, 7,556 feet long, 86 feet 
wide over all, and 135 feet high above the East River, 




















Erecting the semi-span ot the railroad arch 
bridge over the Niagara Whirlpool Rapids 


New York, includes five main spans from 459 to 
1,182 feet long, and was designed for eight railroad 
tracks, two highways, and two sidewalks on its up- 
per and lower decks. The main spans are 3,7241, 
feet long, exclusive of the approaches, and contain 
66,000 tons of steel and cost about $6,455,000. The 
total cost is about $20,000,000. It has a capacity for 
200,000,000 car passengers alone, annually. The 984- 
foot and 1,182-foot cantilever spans over the east and 
west channels of the river are the longest and heaviest 
in this country, and, except the famous 1,710-foot 
double-track Forth Bridge, which is much lighter, are 
the greatest in the world. Single pieces in them 
weighing 160,000 pounds are the largest ever shipped 
complete from the shops. 
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The river spans are 
connected by the 21,- 
000,000 - pound, 630- 
foot island span, 
erected on steel false- 
work, ninety feet 
high, which weighed 
about 3,400,000 
pounds and was after- 
ward removed to the 
main shores and used 
again for the erection 
of the anchor arms. 
Great power plants 
were established on 
the island and on 
both shores, and fur- 
nished| steam and 
compressed air by 
which the hoisting 
engines, riveting 
machines, and other 
tools for the erection 
were operated. The 
lower half of the 
island span was erect- 
ed by two huge mov- 
able steel derricks 
with a capacity of 
sixty-five tons each. 
These derricks then 
erected two 625-ton 
steel tower travellers, 
one hundred and 
twenty-four feet high, 
which completed the 
erection of the span, 
and then, moving out 
beyond both ends of 
it, erected the canti- 
lever spans simul- 
taneously to the mid- 
dle of the channels. 
They were taken down, reassembled on shore, and 
erected the opposite cantilever arms, meeting the island 
cantilevers, and completing the river spans. 

A few years ago work was commenced on a cantilever 
span—that of the ill-fated Quebec Bridge—much long- 
er than that of the Queensboro Bridge, and, indeed, 
than any other in the world, 1,800 feet from centre 
to centre of the tall river piers with their founda- 
tions on rock far below water-level. Between the 
piers the depth of the water rapidly increases to 
two hundred feet, where it is impossible to make satis- 
factory foundations; hence the unprecedented span, 
making the bridge cost about $4,000,000. The huge 
trusses, with curved outlines resembling the combined 
arcs of an arch and a suspension bridge, were three 
hundred and fifteen feet deep, and carried, about one 
hundred and fifty feet above the water, a single plat- 
form sixty-seven feet wide for two railroad tracks, two 
trolley tracks, and a highway. A special electric cable 
was laid to the distant Chaudiere Falls and furnished 
power for the machinery that performed all the hoist- 
ing, drilling, riveting, and other heavy work of erec- 
tion. Great storage yards were established on both 
shores of the river for the reception of the 80,000,000 
pounds of steel, which was loaded, unloaded, and 
sorted there by travelling bridges with powerful hoists 
that at the touch of a lever transferred the 100,000- 
pound pieces to trains of cars drawn by fuil-size 
locomotives, which took them out to their places on 
the bridge and delivered them to the traveller, by 
which they were assembled in position far above the 
river. 

It was planned to build first one half of the bridge 
complete, and then the other half, beginning at one 
end and erecting the 500-foot anchor arm over dry 
land, and then building out the cantilever and half the 
centre span to the middle of the river, nine hundred 
feet beyond the pier. Then the operations were to be 
repeated from the other end of the bridge, finally 
connecting the two halves in mid-air. 

Suspension bridges, although not so rigid as canti- 
levers, can be built longer, and, although their own 
weight and all the loads they carry are supported 
wholly by the great cables, they require heavy trusses 
to stiffen the floor. The three suspension bridges 
across the East River in New York are by far the 
longest and heaviest in the world. The Brooklyn 
Bridge, with its beautiful stone towers and graceful 

















An eyebar used in 
the Quebec Bridge 


sweeping curves, has a span of 1,595 feet, and carries 
two railroad and two trolley tracks, two roadways, and 
a wide promenade. The Williamsburg Bridge, built a 
few years ago, has steel towers 335 feet high with a 
1,600-foot span, supporting six tracks, two roadways, 
and two sidewalks on its double decks. It weighs about 
16,000,000 pounds, exclusive of its long steel approaches, 
which brought up the cost to about $19,000,000. 

The Manhattan Bridge, between the Brooklyn and 
Williamsburg bridges, is now very nearly completed, 
and will have cost about $19,000,000. It is 135 feet 
high, and has a span of 1,470 feet, carrying eight 
tracks besides driveways and promenades on its two 
wide decks, suspended from four great cables that alone 
cost about $1.900,000, and weigh 12,537,000 pounds— 
more than some twenty-story steel buildings. ‘The 
method of construction of all these suspension bridges 
was much the same, except for the erection of the 
great towers. Those of the Brooklyn Bridge were 
built like ordinary masonry, course after course, with 
swinging derricks to handle the stones. For the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, temporary wooden towers were 
erected inside the steel towers, and carried up story 
after story in advance of the latter to support the 
great derricks by which the steel columns were swung 
to place. The Manhattan towers, of an entirely dif- 
ferent type, are really only pairs of enormous steel 
columns about three hundred and twenty-one feet 
high, which are braced together and are designed to 
bend and spring back and forth several inches with 
the changing loads and temperatures of the bridge. 
They themselves supported the derricks by which they 
were erected, and which crept up panel by panel as 
fast as the work advanced. 

Many of the loftiest bridges have very short spans 
made with solid steel girders from thirty to eighty 
feet long, supported on pyramidal steel towers up to 
three hundred feet high. ‘These are built mostly over 
dry land, and are technically known as viaducts. Gen- 
erally they are erected entirely from above by travel- 
lers, moving forward from one end of the finished 
structure. They have long overhanging arms which reach 
forward beyond their supports, and erect one tower 
and one span in advance, move upon them and erect 
another set, and so on. Sometimes the traveller is 
entirely of steel, and sometimes it is partly of wood. 
Usually it has an overhead trolley from end to end, 
by which the girders and other steel members are un- 
loaded from cars in the rear, run out to the end, and 
lowered in place. 

The limits of present resources have not yet been 
reached in the length and height of great spans. Few 
important structures are likely to be required in lo- 
cations involving greater heights than those already 
encountered, but longer spans may be justified, al- 
though the cost increases out of all proportion to 

















Very high falsework in deep water for the 
intermediate span of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 


the length. Cantilevers, suspension bridges, and or- 
dinary spans can be made possibly a quarter or a 
half longer than the present maximum, at a price, 
and even these wide limits may be exceeded, if a sat- 
isfactory metal or alloy can be manufactured of great- 
ly increased lightness and strength to replace the 
structural steel now used. At present the limits are 
practically fixed by the maximum dimensions of mem- 
bers that can be shipped from the bridge shops 
through bridges and tunnels. 
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The Quebec Bridge as it appeared just before its 
collapse, showing the great traveller partly dismantled 


Completing the cantilever erection of the main 
span of the Thebes Bridge across the Mississippi 
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Mi’ sinews are supple as steel, 
A motor athrob is my heart. 
I thrill to its beating, I teel 
The lift of the air as I start. 
With a swirl and a rush I upwheel 
To stab the steep sky like a dart. 
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For speed and for strength am I made, 
Yet fragile and frail is my form; 

My tramework is buttressed and stayed 
To shoulder the stress of the storm. 

I war with the winds unafraid, 
Afloat over perils aswarm. 
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Swift soaring I tower and stoop, 
I hang like a haggard at view; 

A touch, and, my planes all adroop, 
I fall as a bolt from the blue. 
swerve on a sudden, I swoop 
And slide up the airways anew. 
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meet the uprush of the breeze, 

The shock of the surges unseen; 

bow to invisible seas 

That shatter their surf on my screen. 
tide on the gale at my ease 

The earth and the heaven between. 
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I swim in a tropical clime, 
My sails in the sunlight ablaze. 
I mount till the white-fingered rime 
Envelopes my stanchions and stays. 
I juggle with space and with time, 
I mingle the nights with the days. 
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I climb for a glimpse of the dawn, 
I hold back the sunset at will. 
A star ’mid the stars I am borne, 
I bunt the moon over the hill. 
At even, at midnight, at morn 
I float and I flutter my fill. 
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These things are all mine to enjoy, 
Not mine is the praise or the plan. 
The strength of the winds I employ, 
My flight is a continent’s span, 
Yet I am but a weapon, a toy. 
My maker and master is man. 
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Behold! I am born of his brain, 

His thought is the father of me. 
Though Daedalus labored in vain 

And Icarus plunged to the sea, 
To man came the vision again, 

The dream that was greater than he. 
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Compact of this dream-stuff am I, 
Its visible flower and fruit. 
I have opened the way of the sky, 
I have wedded the bird with the brute. 
And ye, who must dream till ye die, 
What now will ye hold in pursuit? 
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With the wings of a dove ye have flown, 
Ye were neither to hold nor to bind. 

The road of the hawk ye have known, 
With a bit have ye bridled the wind, 

Ye have made the cloud-kingdom your own. 
What conquest is now in your mind? 
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Ye have smitten the void with your fans, 
Ye have climbed with the skies for your 
stair. 
Ye have winnowed with vigorous vans 
The wind-bitten wastes of the air. 
What great new adventure is man’s? 
What next will he dream of and dare? 
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Ah, what? If his body be frail, 
His wit and his will are divine. 

To heights upon heights he shall sail, 
His star all the stars shall outshine. 
Yet shall none of his conquests prevail 
To match with the marvel of mine. 
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N August 21, 1909, there set sail 
from Brooklyn, New York, a vessel 
unique in several respects, destined 
to play an important réle in navi- 
gation and in magnetic science, 

The Carnegie—so the vessel has 
been called—was built especially for 
the Department of Research in 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1902 for the promotion of research “ in 
the broadest and most 
liberal manner.” The 
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By L. A. Bauer 


Director of the Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 


places where the compass stands “true to the pole,” 
as the old saying would have it, but instead it gener- 
ally makes some angle, east or west of true north; 
this angle is called by the mariner and the surveyor 
the “variation of the compass,” the more scientific 
term being the “ magnetic declination.” In the United 
States along a line passing near Columbus, Ohio, and 
Columbia, South Carolina, the needle points exactly 
north and south. In the northeastern part of Maine, 
it bears 20° west of north, and in the extreme north- 
western part of the State of Washington, 24° east of 





endowment of the insti- 
tution, at present, con- 
sists of $12,000,000, in 
registered bonds, yield- 
ing five-per-cent annual 
interest, hence $600,000. 

The department here 
particularly considered 
is one of ten large proj- 
ects whose execution re- 
quires continuous _ re- 
search by a corps of in- 
vestigators during a 
number of years, and 
which, in general, exist- 
ing organizations have 
not or could not under- 
take with the facilities 
at their disposal. While 
these projects and the 
minor ones cover a great 
variety of subjects, they 
all have a common aim, 
viz., the contribution of 
something of definite 
value to Man. 

The navigator must set 
the course of his vessel 
almost entirely by the 
compass, which consists 
essentially of a magnetic 
needle delicately poised 














on a pivot, and hence free 
to settle in some definite 
direction. Were there 
some guiding, fixed star 
like the Pole Star, visible 
at all times, he could 
not do better than put 
his sole reliance upon it. But this is unfortunately 
not the case. The sun and the stars are of material 
benefit to him in shaping the ship’s course only when 
they can be sighted. The earth, however, because of 
its being magnetized, is enabled, by some unseen force, 
to impart direction to the mariner’s compass at all 
times, be it sunny or cloudy, night or day. “ Fickle ” 
though the compass may at tims be called, it alone is 
the mariner’s constant and unfailing friend. With its 
aid we cross the boundless oceans, penetrate trackless 
forests, and map unsurveyed regions. The great boon 
this instrument is to mankind could only be appreci- 
ated adequately were its power to point out a definite 
direction suddenly destroyed. 

Our planet is not magnetized regularly either about 
its axis of rotation or about any other diameter. 
Hence the magnetic poles are not coincident with the 
true poles, as was thought in the early days of mag- 
netic science to be the case. If they were, the navi- 
gator’s problem would be a very simple one. The 
magnetic poles are not even on opposite sides of the 
earth. Thus the north magnetic pole is in the vicinity 
of Boothia Felix, approximately in latitude 70° north 
and longitude 97° west of Greenwich, and the south 
magnetic pole is about in latitude 73° south and in 
longitude 156° east of Greenwich. The magnetic poles 
are, accordingly, 1,200 miles and more distant from the 
geographic poles; were a straight line drawn connect- 
ing them, it would pass 750 miles away from the 
centre of the earth! There are, therefore, but very few 


The officers and crew on the bridge of the ‘ Carnegie” 
while in the harbor of Falmouth, England, October 17, 1909 


north. Starting out from New York for Southampton, 
England, the compass at first would stand at about 
10° west of north, and then, after reaching 30° west or 
more, its departure from true north would decrease 
to about 16° west at Southampton. The “north” end 
of the compass may point due east, or due west, or 
even due south, depending entirely upon location with 
reference to the magnetic poles. 

The compass direction, besides varying with geo- 
graphic location, also is subject, at any one place, to 
numerous fluctuations, dependent upon the time of day, 
the season, the year, the spotted area of the sun, the 
relative position of the moon and earth, ete. The 
principal one of these fluctuations cayses appreciable 
changes in magnetic charts in a comparatively short 
time—five to ten years. Hence, in order that they 
may be kept up to date, a magnetic survey of the earth 
must likewise include in its operations the determina- 
tion of the changes ever going on. 

As seen from the foregoing remarks, the information 
of immediate and direct importance to the mariner is 
that of the compass direction and its change from year 
to. year. There must, accordingly, be furnished him on 
his navigation charts lines showing what angle the 
compass makes with the true north and south line 
wherever a ship is likely to go. These are called the 
“lines of equal magnetic variation ” or of “ equal mag- 
netie declination”; they connect the places where the 
compass stands the same—just as the “ isothermal 
lines” join the places where the temperature is the 
same at a certain time. 

Besides determining 
these lines the work of 











the Carnegie also in- 
cludes the measurement 
of the “dip of the mag- 
netic needle” and the 
strength of the mag- 
netic foree. A _ knowl- 
edge of both of these 
additional qualities is 
requisite in the adjust- 
ment and compensation 
of compasses aboard the 
modern iron vessels. To 
ascertain the laws gov- 
erning the earth’s mag- 
netic phenomena, the 
scientific investigator re- 
quires the most complete 
knowledge attainable, and 
to him the dip and force 
are as important as the 
compass direction. 

The Carnegie is pri- 








marily a wooden sailing- 


A view of the bridge and the two observatory vessel, brigantine rig, 


domes, one of which is covered with canvas 


carrying nearly 13,000 









square feet of plain sail, her principal dimensions being 
as follows: length over all, 155 feet 6 inches; length on 
load-water line, 128 feet 4 inches; beam, moulded, 33 
feet; depth of hold, 12 feet 9 inches; mean draught, 12 
feet 7 inches; displacement with all stores and equip- 
nent aboard, 568 tons; and registered tonnage, 246. 
The very best materials have been used throughout, and 
while having the finish and workmanship of a yacht 
she has at the same time the sturdy strength of a 
merchant vessel. Her lines, as the illustrations show, 
are fair and easy, running in an unbroken sweep from 
stem to stern, exhibiting strength and sea-going quali- 
ties throughout. She was designed by Henry J. 
Gielow, of New York, in accordance with the depart 
ment’s suggestions, and was built by the Tebo Yacht 
Basin Company of Brooklyn. The contract was let 
in December, 1908, the keel was laid in the following 
February, and on June 12 she was launched and 
christened by Miss Dorothea Louise Bauer. On 
August 21, 1909, she entered upon her duties. 

The chief reasons for the marked attention already 
paid this vessel throughout the civilized world are the 
following: 

(a) The Carnegie is the first vessel built with the 
special view of excluding all iron and metals affecting 
the compass needle. 

(b) Her object is to obtain magnetic data, not for 
the benefit of any one country, but of all countries; 
her mission is thus a truly international one. 

(c) The Carnegie was chiefly designed as a sailing- 
yessel to carry out most effectively the scientific re- 
quirements, but the attempt has been made to install a 
non-magnetic auxiliary propulsion plant of about 150 
horse-power—suflicient to drive her at a speed of six 
knots in calm weather. While the construction of a 
motor, for the first time, out of materials having no 
effect on the compass-needle in itself gave rise to most 
interesting mechanical problems, another feature was 
introduced which, if it proves successful, is also likely 
to be of importance to marine interests. I refer to the 
auxiliary propulsion on the Carnegie, which is of the 
internal combustion type, the engine being operated 
not by gasoline, but by producer-gas generated from 
anthracite pea coal. 

This is the first serious attempt to operate a pro- 
ducer-gas engine of this size on a sea-going vessel. It 
has been predicted that if the experiment turns out 
satisfactorily the Carnegie will have demonstrated her 
usefulness, should she accomplish nothing else. Of all 
mechanical means employed for the propulsion of ves- 
sels, the producer-gas engine is the most economical 
and safest. Thus with 25 tons of coal, representing a 
cost of about one hundred dollars, the Carnegie has a 
cruising radius, under her auxiliary power alone, of 

















All observations and computations for the ship’s 
position are made in duplicate or in triplicate 


2,000 nautical miles at a speed of 6 knots (7 statute 
miles). The average cost per day for coal consump- 
tion would be about seven dollars, and the run per day, 
in calm weather, 144 knots, or about 165 statute miles, 
Were these figures subject to error by fifty per cent., 
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mouth, England, was 
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accomplished in 1] 2-3 
days, averaging 161 
knots daily, and at 
times running up to 
210 knots. 

The sea, as is pro- 
verbial in October pas- 
sages, was generally 
rough, and in fact the 
table racks were on dur- 


ing the whole trip. 
We 
“Rolled to _ star- 
board, roll’d to 
larboard, 
~When the surge 


was seething free, 

When the wallowing 
monster spouted 

His foam fountains 








Rough seas were almost a daily occurrence through- 
to Falmouth 


out the passage from St. Johns 


this form of engine, up to a certain horse-power, would 
still be the most economical marine motor. 

The idea of making the Carnegie non-magnetic has 
been consistently followed throughout. The white oak 
which so largely enters into her construction was 
grown, cut, and sawed within twelve miles of the 
shipyard where the vessel was built. She is fastened 
together by locust treenails, copper and Tobin bronze 
bolts, and composition spikes. Her rigging is of 
special-made Russian hemp. The four anchors, weigh- 
ing in all nearly 5,500 pounds, are of bronze, with no 
clanking iron chains, but three 11-inch hemp cables each 
of 120 fathoms in length. Even the auxiliary propul- 
sion, weighing about ten tons, has been almost exclu- 
sively built of non-magnetic metals—bronze, brass, cop- 
per, and non-magnetic manganese steel. The crank shaft 
is of manganese brass, hammer forged; the fly-wheel is 
of brass and lead; the propeller, with two feathering 
blades, of bronze: and the producer is made almost 
entirely of copper. The galley cooking ranges are of 
special design and constructed of bronze and copper. 
The cutlery—knives, forks, spoons, ete.—are of Mexi- 
can siver, and the sailor’s sheath knives of the non- 
magnetic manganese steel. Every bit of metal was sub- 
jected to a rigid test before it was allowed to go into 
the vessel. Thomas Hood must have anticipated the 
Carnegie when he penned his amusing poetic composi- 
tion, * The Compass, with Variations ”— 

“ They found no gun—notiron none 
To vary its direction.” 


Special tests made at Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island, 
and at Falmouth. England, have convineingly shown 
that the desired non-magnetic conditions have been 
really secured, and there is, therefore, no other vessel 
so well adapted for an ocean magnetic survey as the 
Carnegie. 

When the various trials and tests made in Long 
island Sound had been completed, the Carnegie set sail 
on September = I1th 
from New London, Con- 


in the sea.” 


The angle - through 
which the vessel rolled 
reached, at times, forty 
degrees, but there was practically no pitching, and 
we very soon accommodated ourselves to being * rocked 
in the cradle of the deep.” Our track was purposely 
across the steamer routes in order that we might get 
our magnetic data just 
where they were most 





having served something every couple of hours, but, 
instead, led as normal and simple a life as possible. 
The chairs around our dining-table were purposely not 
fixed to the floor, and were not made to swivel, but 
were loose. They are, in fact, ordinary bentwood 
chairs with cane bottoms, the iron screws having been 
replaced by brass ones. Only on the excessively bad 
days was it necessary to rope ourselves in around 
the table. 

The hghting and ventilation of our quarters are al- 
most perfect. I had been especially solicitous about 
this, knowing from previous experiences that no work 
is so trying on shipboard, if the air be bad, than the 
computing necessarily attendant upon observational 
work. This vessel is in a certain sense both a floating 
observatory and a computing establishment. 

The exhilaration experienced when thaking an Atlan- 
tic passage in a small sailing-vessel like this, with but 
a few feet between you and the “ deep blue sea,” grace- 
fully and rhythmically responding to every motion of 
the water, making you feel as though you were part 
of the sea yourself, is beyond description. Of the ten 
ocean passages I have made thus far, some of them 
on such large steamers as the Baltic, the Oceanic, the 
Campania, ete., I have never been so comfortable, have 
never gotten so much pleasure, and have never done so 
much mental work as on this trip of the Carnegie. 

The scientific and navigation staff embraces the fol- 
lowing: the director of the department (L. A. Bauer), 
who from time to time makes the necessary inspection 
trips, and who, when at his oilice in Washington, keeps 





needed. 
Every steamer we 
passed, when _ near 


enough, made some 
friendly recognition of 
our work by “ dipping ” 
her flag in response to 


a similar salutation 
from us, and some- 
times a hoist would go 
up wishing us “bon 
voyage.” As we 
watched the grey- 
hounds ploughing 


through the waves, we 
saw them _ frequently 
shipping heavy _ seas. 
especially those going 
west We, on the 
other hand, in our 
buoyant little craft, 
gracefully rode “on 
the breast of the troub- 
lous ocean.” I have 














since met passengers 
who in turn were 
watching us from these 
ocean liners, saying 
that they pitied us as 
we almost disappeared from view in the trough of a 
big wave. As a matter of fact we by no means envied 
them and had no desire to exchange. 

Once we ran into a large school of porpoises headed 
west, breaking up their formation. They immediately 





necticut. Encounter- 
ing head winds and 
calms and arriving at 


St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, at ten in the 
evening of September 


25th, our good ship was 
accorded here the privi- 
leges of a man-of-war. 
And when we sailed 
away from the friendly 
port at 10 a.m., October 
2d, messages were hoist- 


ed on H. M. S. Bril- 
liant, at the time in 
the harbor, and = on 
Cabot Tower, towering 


high above the entrance 
to the harbor, bidding 
us farewell and a 
pleasant voyage. 
Among our visitors at 
St. Johns were — his 
Excellency the Governor 
of Newfoundland, Sir 
Ralph Williams, K. C. 














M. G., and the Right 
Honorable the Premier 


of Newfoundland, Sir 
Kdward Morris, K. C. 
M. G. 


The Carnegie left St. Johns under bare poles, using 
her auxiliary power. When well out at sea, her square 
sails were set and the auxiliary power was shut 
down. 

Westerly gales were an almost daily occurrence, but 
with winds and waves with us throughout, the trip 
of 1,900 knots or of nearly 2,200 statute miles, to Fal- 


The ‘“Carnegie’’ at ‘anchor in Falmouth harbor, England, October 16, 1909 


turned and raced with us, sporting about and cutting 
across our bow in a lively fashion. As we watched 
them, skimming under the water and then leaping out, 
we were hardly more than fifteen feet away, and it was 
an interesting sight. indeed! 

Full justice was done to our meals, as we were busy 
all the time and did not have our appetites spoiled by 


When well out to sea the auxiliary power was 
shut down and all hands set to hoisting sail 


in close touch with the vessel by correspondence and 
cablegrams; next. his immediate representative on 
board, Mr. William J. Peters. who is technically in 
command of the vessel, the ship’s papers being made 
out in his name. Then comes the sailing-master, Cap- 
tain C. E. Littlefield, of New London, Connecticut ; 
next, four observers, Messrs. J. P. Ault, E. Kidson, R. 
R. Tafel, and Dr. C. C. Craft, who is the surgeon as 
well; and finally Mr. D. F. Smith, chief engineer. 
There are, besides, two watch officers, nine seamen, and 
two cooks, making twenty-one persons in all on our 
recent passage. 

The daily routine for the scientific staff embraces _ 
winding up of the ship’s chronometers and various 
timepieces, of which there are a number on board, taking 
meteorological observations, obtaining the temperature 
of the surface layer of the sea, making sextant observa- 
tions for getting the longitude and latitude of the 
ship’s position, and, whenever conditions permit, mag- 
netic observations. 

During the brief period the Carnegie has been in 
commission she has already discovered errors in the 
existing magnetic charts, not alone of interest merely to 
the magnetician, but also to the navigator. Thus the 
observations made on board of her have proved that the 
lines of “equal magnetic variation,” now being used, 
show systematically too small westerly variation from 
Long Island to some point off St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
thereafter and all the way across the Atlantic, the 
error is, generally, in the opposite direction, the lines 
making the compass point farther west than is really 
the case. The errors amount in the maximum to a 
degree and a half. 

Now the effect of these peculiar and systematic 
chart errors on a vessel which must be steered entirely 
by the compass and the log, as is the case when the 
sun and stars cannot be seen, is to set her course toward 
Newfoundland. whether she come from the east or 
from the west. A ship outward bound from England, 
at the end of the first two thousand ‘miles of her voyage, 
might find herself ten to twenty miles too far to the 
north simply because of chart errors. Fortunately, be- 
cause of the methods which may be employed by a 
careful captain the danger of shipwreck from this 
source can be largely eliminated. 





Eacu day I touch the little things 
That she was wont to wear— 
Her glove, her shoe, the silken snood 
That bound her shining hair. 





How can it be that she is gone, 
When these unfaded stay? 
As fragrant of her charm, as on 
The hour she went away. 


The Comforts 
By Charlotte Becker 





So, sometimes, I forget, and as 

I pull the latchet-string, 
I think how glad I'll be to hear 
Her word of welcoming. 


And when the wakening is more 
Than my poor heart can bear, 

I touch again each little thing 
That she was wont to wear. 
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By Albert 


FE left the Mediterranean at Beirut 
and took the little railroad that 
) crossed the Lebanon range into 


northern Syria. It was well along in 
the afternoon when the train reached 
Baalbee, and we drove through a 
Vy cloud of dust to a hotel which stands 
in a mud village near the ruins. 
Long before we arrived we could 
make out massive remnants of what was once a wonder 
of a world, and remains no less so to-day. We could 
distinguish sections of the vast wall and, towering high 
above them, the six columns of the Temple of the Sun. 

I knew those six columns. I had carried a picture 
of them in my mind ever since that winter so long ago 
when the old first edition of the New Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress became familiar in our household. I knew they 
were seventy-five feet high and eight feet through, and 
had blocks of stone on top of them as big as our old- 
fashioned parlor at home; also, that they were prob- 
ably erected by giants. Those items had made an im- 
pression that had tasted. Now, here they were, out- 
lined against the sky, in full view and perfectly fa- 
miliar, but never in the world could they be as big 
as the book said. Why. these were as slender and 
graceful as fairy architecture. I[ recalled that there 
were some big stones to see, too—stones as big as 
houses and bigger—quarried and laid by Cain and his 
giants when the world was new. Perhaps they would 
not be so very big, after all. I had a feeling that we 
ought to hurry. 

We did hurry—Laura and I. We did not wait for 
the party, but set out straight for the ruins, through 
narrow streets and byways, with beggars at our heels. 
By and by we came to a rushing brook, and just be- 
yond it were the temple walls. 

[ remembered now. There had been a wonderful 
garden outside the temples in the old days, and this 




















The imposing columns of the Temple of the Sun 


stream had made it richly verdant and_ beautiful. 
There was no garden any more. Only some grass and 
bushes, such as will gather about an oasis. 

They would not let us into the Temple enclosure 
until our party came, so we wandered around the outer 
walls and gazed up at cornices and capitals and en- 
tablatures as beautiful, we thought, as any we had 
seen at Athens. Then the party arrived, and there 
a gatekeeper to let us in. 

it would take a man in perfect health to carry 
away even an approximate impression of Baa'bec, and 
I was “ grippy ” that day and full of cold. Trying to 
remember, now, I seem to bave spent the afternoon in 
some amazing delirium of tumbling walls and ruined 
colonnades; of heaped and piled fragments; of scarred 
and defaced seulpture; of Titanie masonry flung about 
by the fury of angry gods. Athens had been a mel- 
lowed and hallowed dream of the past; Ephesus a vast 
suggestion of ancient greatness, buried and overgrown; 
Baalbee was a wild agony of destruction and desecra- 
tion, crying out to the sky. 

It is a colossal object-lesson in what religions can 
co when they try. Nobody really knows who began 
to build temples here. but from the time of Adam 
Baaibee became a place of altars. Before history be- 
gan it was already a splendid Syrian city, associated 
with the names of Cain, Nimrod, and Abraham, and it 
may have been Cain himself who raised the first altar 
here when he made that offering for which the Lord 

had not respect.” More tikely, however—and this 
is the Arab belief—it was the city of refuge built by 
Cain, whose fear must have been very large if one may 
judge from the size of the materials used. 

Cain would not fail to build a temple, however. 


was 


le would try to ease the punishment which he declared 
was greater than he could bear, and with burnt offer- 
ings and architecture would seek to propitiate an angry 
God, 


How long the worship inaugurated by him lasted 





Bigelow Paine 

















A general view of the 


we can only surmise—to the flood, maybe—but the 
Phoenicians came next, and set up temples to their gods, 
whoever they were, and after the Phoenicians came 
Solomon, who built a temple to a sort of compromise 
god by the name of Baal—a deity left over by the 
Phenicians and adapted to Judean needs and cere- 
monies—hence the name, Baalbee. Solomon built the 
temple to Baal to satisfy certain of his heathen wives, 
and he made the place a strong city to rival Damascus 
—the latter having refused to acknowledge his reign. 

After Solomon, the Romans. Two hundred years or 
so after Christ—in the twilight of their glory and their 
gods—the Romans under Elagabalus brought the glory 
of Grecian architecture to Baalbee, named the place 
Heliopolis, and set up temples that were—and are— 
the wonder of the world. 

What satisfactory gods they must have been to de- 
serve temples such as these—each shrine a marvel of 
size and beauty—more splendid even than those of the 
Acropolis of Athens in their lavish magnificence! This 
earved doorway to the Temple of Jupiter; this frieze 
of the Temple of Bacchus; these towering six columns 
of the Temple of the Sun; stili holding their matchless 
Corinthian capitals and amazing entablature to the 
sky—where else will one find their equals and what 
must they have been in 
their prime when these 
scarred remnants can 


acropolis of Baalbec 


snow-capped hill, I seemed to see a vision of what 
it had been in the day of its perfection, and I 
felt an iteh to meet one or two of those early enthu- 
siasts, some night in a back alley when they were not 
looking for me and I had a piece of scantling—I felt 
a sick man’s craving, as it were, to undertake a 
little damage and disfiguration on my own account. 
Oh, well, it’s all in the eternal story. Religions estab- 
lished these temples; religions pulled them down. ‘The 
followers of one faith regarded as heathen those 
which preceded them. There lies a long time ahead. 
Will the next religion restore Baalbee or complete its 
desolation ? 

Some little Syrian girls beset Laura on the way back 
to the hotel and tried to sell her some bead embroidery 
which it seems they make in a mission school estab- 


lished here by the English. One of them—a little 
brown madonna of about ten—could speak English 


quite well, Laura asked her name. 
“Name Mary,” she ‘said. 
“ But that is an English name.’ 
She trotted along silently for a moment, thinking; 
then said: 
“ No, Syria—Mary Syria name.’ 
Sure enough—we had forgotten. 


> 


rhe first Mary had 





still overpower — the 
world! 

It was another religion 
that brought ruin here— 
early  Christianity— 
presently followed by 
early Mohammedanism 
—each burning with van- 
dalic zeal. It was the 
good Emperor Constan- 
tine that first upset the 
Roman gods and their 
temples. Then Theo- 
dosins came along and 
pulled down the great 
structures, and out of 
the pieces built a church 


that was an_ architec- 
tural failure. Then all 
the early Christians in 


the neighborhood took a 
hand in pulling down and 
overpowering and _hack- 
ing away at the heathen 


sculpture and tracery— 
climbing high up the 
walls to sear and dis- 
figure — to obliterate 


anything resembling a 
face; and pretty soon the 
early Mohammedan came 
along and carried on the 
good work. and now and 
then an earthquake took 
a hand, until by and by 


the place became the 
ghastly storm of de- 
struction it appears to 
day. 

[ was ill when I saw 
Baalbee. My flesh was 
burning and my _ pulse 
throbbing with fever. 


Perhaps my vision was 
distorted and the night 
mare seemed worse than 
it really is, but as I 
stood in the field of mu- 
tilation and disorder and 
gazed along its wrecked 
and insulted glory, and 














through tumbling areh 
and ruined door caught 
vistas of fertile and 





The huge carved doorway to the Temple of Jupiter 
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indeed been Syréen, and I imagined her, now, a child— 
brown, barefoot and beautiful, like this Mary, with 
the same pathetic eyes. Laura—young, fair-skinned 
and pink-cheeked—was a marvel to these children. 
They followed her to the door, and when she could 
not buy all their stock in trade they insisted on 
making her presents, and one of them—little Mary— 
begged to be taken to America. 

We saw the celebrated “ big stones” next morning. 
Several of them are built into the lower tiers of the 
enclosing temple wall, and three of these—the largest 
ones—measure each from sixty-two to sixty-four feet 
long and are thirteen feet thick! They rest upon 
stones somewhat thicker, but shorter—stones about the 
size of a two-story cottage—and these in turn rest on 
masonry still less gigantic. Evidently it was the in- 
tention of the builders to increase the size of their ma- 
terial as they went higher, and the big rock still in 
the quarry carries out this idea, 

Authorities differ as to when these big stones were 
laid, and how. Some claim that they were put here 
by the Romans, because they find Greek axe marks 
on the ones below them. But then I found American 
jack-knife marks on them too, and the names of cer- 
tain of my countrymen, which proves nothing except 
that these puny people had been there and left their 
measurement. If these monster ‘stones had been laid 
hy the Romans only two thousand years ago, we should 
have had some knowledge of the means by which they 
were transported and lifted into place. There is no 
such record, and nowhere else at least did the Romans 
ever attempt structure of such gigantic proportions. 
That is precisely the word, “ gigantic,” for there were 
giants in the days when these stones were laid—stones 
that could have been there six thousand years as well 
as two thousand, for they are of such material as 
forms the foundations of the world. 

If Cain did any building at Baalbee, he did it here. 
He did not finish the work, it would seem, or at least 
not in these proportions. Perhaps his giants deserted 
him—struck, as we say to-day. Perhaps the hands _ of 
men were no longer against him and the need of this 
migiity bulwark about his place of refuge ceased. At 
all events, the first stone hewn out for the next layer 
stands there still. 

We drove over there. It was half a mile away, at 
least—possibly a mile, down hill ana rather rough 
going. The stones we saw in the wall were brought 
over that road. The one standing in the quarry had 
been lifted and started a little, and would have been on 
its way presently, if the strike, or the amnesty, had 
not interfered. 

It is seventy-two feet long and seventeen feet thick. 
Try to think of a plain box building, a barn or a ware- 
house, say, of that size, then mentally convert it into 
a solid block of stone. Mark Twain likens it to two 
freight-cars placed end to end, but it is also as high 
and as wide. Hight freight-cars set four and four 
would just about express it! Think of that! Think 
of moving a stone of that size! 
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The Temple of Bacchus at Baalbec 


It is squared and dressed and ready to be taken to 
the temple wall. It will never be taken there. Per- 
haps that last item is gratuitous information, but at 
least it is authentic. We have no means of moving 
that stone half a mile up a rough hill in these puny 
times, and the speculations as to how Cain did it have 
been mainly hazy and random—quite random. 

One writer suggests that such stones were “ rolled 
up an inclined plain of earth prepared for the purpose.” 
I should like to see a’ stone like that rolled. I'd travel 
all the way to Baalbee again for the sight, and they 
could prepare the inclined plain any way they pleased. 
An Oriental authority declares that these stones were 
moved and laid by the demon Echmoudi, which is better 
than the rolling idea. I confess a weakness for Ech- 
moudi, but I fear hard cold science will frown him out 
of court. 

It has taken an Englishman to lead the way to 
light. He says that Cain employed mastodons to do 





his moving. Now we are on the way to truth, but we 
must go farther—a good deal farther. Cain did employ 
mastodons, but only for his light work. Even masto 
dons would balk at pulling stones like these. Cain 
would use ‘brontosaurs for such work as that. There 
were plenty of them loafing about, and [I can imagine 
nothing more impressive than Cain standing on a handy 
élevation overlooking his force of giants and a sixteen- 
span brontosaur team yanking a stone as big as a 
bonded warehouse up Baalbeec hill. 

Truly, there is no reason why those monster stones 
should not have been quarried a million or so years ago 
and moved by the vast animal creatures of that period. 
We have Biblical authority for the giants, and L have 
seen a brontosaur in the New York Museum that 
seemed to go with stones of about that size. Think 
of any force the Romans could summon rolling a three 
million-pound square stone up an inclined plain. Pre- 
posterous! The brontosaur’s the thing! 
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Divers placing dynamite on a bar at the entrance to 
the harbor, preparatory to blowing up an obstruction 


The dredger, “Governor,” excavating for a dry- 
dock which is to be constructed at Pearl Harbor 

















A panoramic view of Pearl Harbor, taken from the roof of a plantation mill in Honolulu 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 
Hk rural free-delivery man _ had 
- passed through and had left the 
Boston papers as usual. Equally 
as usual, Uncle Silas Peavey had 


T corralled his paper, and all through 
( his midday meal had sat with his 
head buried behind its folds. 
=: * Any news this mornin’, Silas?” 
asked Mrs. Peavey, as she brought 
out the squash pie and laid it on the table before her 
lord and master. ’ 
“Nothin’ to speak on,” said Uncle Silas. “ The 
Herild says that if ye take a peck o’ green tomatters 
an’ slice ‘em, an’ let ‘em stand overnight with one 
cup o’ salt watter over ‘em, drain ’em in the mornin’, 
add a quart o’ sliced onions; three chopped peppers, 
one pound o’ seeded raisins, three pounds o’ brown 
sugar, four tablespoons o’ whole clove, four tablespoons- 
ful 0’ allspice, one o’ mustard, a gallon o’ vinegar, 
and cook ‘em till tender but not tew long, ye’ll have a 
first-class green-tomatter pickle.” 
“Wa-al, mebbe ye will,’ said Mrs. Peavey, “ but 
I ain’t settin’ no store by them seeded raisins. *Pears 
to me a pickle had ought to hev some grit to it.” 
“T've allers felt that way myself, Beriah, but the 
Herild is a mighty reliable paper, and I ain’t a-settin’ 
myself up to dispute none of its jedgments,” said the 
old man. “ I've follered it fer thutty years pretty close 
now, an’ IT ain't never known it to color its cookin’ 
receipts with no partisan polities. It’s been fair on 
the subject 0° quince jelly, free an’ open-minded on 
grape-juice sponge-cake, an’ ain't never been offensive 
when dealin’ with such subjects as vinegar pie or oat- 
meal puddin’, so | guess if it says to seed your raisins 
ved better seed ‘em.” 











ALMANAC FOR JANUARY 
JaNvARY Ist will be New-Year’s Day this year, as 
heretofore, and will be passed through the custom- 
house free of duties, the Payne tariff bill, through 
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“THE LIONS ONLY GITS.ONE MEAL A DAY,” 
“ YES, BUT THEY GITS IT REG’LAR,” 





HIS FIRST AFFAIR 


some singular inadvertence, having omitted to place it 
among the dutiable commodities. 

Good resolutions planted January Ist must be care- 
fully’ watched during the first three weeks of the 
month, which is their germinating period. They must 
be protected against frost, and watered not less than 
three times a day with a solution of persistence to nine 
parts of resistance. 

The temperature during January will be marked by 
considerable chill, with a prevalence of frost as night 
approaches. Those who have growing roses on their 
front lawns will do well either to take the plants in at 
night, or to wrap them carefully up before retiring in 
red-flannel shirts, or to cover them snugly with eider- 
down quilts. 

Hunting-parties seeking the polar regions at this 
season should not neglect to provide themselves with an 
ample supply of rubber boots, asbestos underclothing, 
and leathern leggings. These are very useful as 
articles of food when the parity is at considerable dis- 
tance from the base of supplies. A rubber boot boiled 
for seven days and seasoned with a pinch of pemmican 
makes a very toothsome dish. 

This is a good season to lay in your summer ice. 
It can be had cheap, and if stored away in thermos 
bottles, and kept near your steam-radiator all through 
the winter, it is not likely to melt until May at the 
earliest. All ice gathered from the sidewalks in large 
cities, or from the eaves of your house, should be care- 
fully boiled before it is used, as a precaution against 
germs. 

Large flurries of December bills may be expected 
from all quarters early in the month. You should be 
particularly careful to avoid drafts at this season. The 
simplest method of accomplishing this is to pay your 
bills immediately upon their receipt, taking care; how- 
ever, not to expose yourself to over-drafts, which are 
likely to be followed by cold blasts direct from the 
hanks. 

Farmers will be wise to keep their snow-ploughs in 
good condition at this season of the year. If your 
snow-shoes are not in good shape, an acceptable substi- 
tute therefor can be made of the old tennis-rackets left 
behind by your last summer’s boarders. 

Plumbers will find their plum trees very fruitful at 
this time, but must be careful to give special attention 
to their leeks and pipe-plants. One leak carefully con- 
served should keep a conscientious plumber actively 
engaged throughout the winter. 


JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 

THE shirtmaker who advertised that he had “ the 
kind mother used to make” didn’t do a very large 
business when it came to the patronage of leaders of 
fashion. 

If we were the editor of Punch we might say that 
the House of Lords would like to get the House of 
Commons on the run, but up to the hour of going to 
press has been unable to Budget. Not being that 
merry personage, however, we refrain. 

That was a mean wag up in Maine who rang the 
sheriff up on the telephone and sent him on a twenty- 
mile drive through the country after a half-dozen bars 
in full blast, to find that they were crowbars in the 
hands of a gang of Italians at work on the new trolley 
extension. Humor degenerates under prohibition. 

“You cannot get anywhere in this world without 
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grit.” said the grocer, as he poured a couple of pecks 
of sand into his sugay-barrel. 

The lady motorist had removed her goggles and 
cast a pair of delicious eyes upon the justice. “1 
cannot find this lady guilty of overspeeding,” said the 
judge, promptly, “but by the eternal, madam, I must 
hold you,on the charge of carrying concealed weapons!” 

Madame Sara Bernhardt is about to play Joan of 
Are. We do not wish to be ungallant, but the re- 
quirements of dramatic truth compel us to say that 
we fear the lady will make a mighty thin roast. 

“No,” said the weather prophet, with a sad glance 
at the list of prophecies gone wrong, “my prophecies 
are not unreliable—it is the weather that is unreliable. 
My forecasts were all correct. but the weather did not 
live up to them.” 
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THE INCUBATOR BABIES 
“SAY, KIDS, WHAT’LL YER BET THAT AIN’T MA?’ 
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BOOK OF THE NEW YEAR 
JANUARY 1, 1910 
AnovuER Book of Days has come to me. 
What. story shall its pages fair reveal 
When this New Year hath ceased at last to be, 
And Time hath turned again his whirring wheel? 


THE 


May every day tell of some goodly deed 
Of kindness for my fellow men fulfilled, 

Of thoughtfulness for them that stand in need, 
With Faith and willing Charity instilled. 


May ne’er a blot its virgin whiteness mar, 
No faithless thought appear in any line, 
And steadfast as some everlasting star 
May Love eternal through its pages shine! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 








THE NEW-YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS OF 
MARCUS O’PTUTT 


HAVE resolved that 
| inasmuch as_ smok- 

ing is my besetting 
sin, I shall set apart one 
hour in every day during 
the coming year, be- 
tween 4 and 5 A.M,, 
when I shall eschew to- 
bacco. 

I have resolved that 
inasmuch as early to 
bed and early to rise 
make a man_ healthy, 
wealthy, and = wise, I 
shall retire always at least before breakfast-time, and 
will arise before the setting sun leads on to lateness. 

I have resolved under no circumstances to purchase 
any article of any nature whatsoever that I cannot 
pay for, but those things for which my soul thirsteth 
but my purse cannot afford, even these shall I have 
sent homme on approval. 

I have resolved to give one-tenth of my income to 
those who need it, and since there lives no man who 
needs it more than I, therefore shall I give it to my- 
self, and be thereby much enriched. 

I have resolved to remember that I am a gentleman 
under all possible circumstances, and to forget it only 
when the circumstances are of so impossible a nature 
that it would be ungentlemanly not to remember to 
forget it. 

I have resolved to be courteous at all times to 
women, and if when I have risen in a car to give my 
seat to a lady she fails to thank me for it, I have deter- 
mined not to scowl upon her, but to lift my hat with 
courtesy and to beg her not to mention it. 

I have resolved to avoid all profitless disputation, 
and from this time on shall quarrel no quarrel, fight 
no fights, spat no spats, and scrap no scraps, save 
those in which there is profit that may be reckoned 
in simoleons of recognized negotiablee value. 

IT have resolved to yield to no temptations save 
those that I cannot resist; to turn my face resolutely 
against all games of chance save bridge, pinochle, and 
poker; to strike no man who is my inferior in 
physical strength except only for a loan, and only then 
when I need the money; to live, in so far as I possibly 
and conveniently can, within my father-in-law’s in- 
come; and so virtuously to order my days throughout 
the whole of this coming year that when a New-Year 
comes upon the calendar I shall be so strong for the 
right that my friends will welcome an_ occasional 
lapse into my former ways. 





FROM THE NEW-YEAR’S NUMBER OF THE 
WAYBACK WARWHOOP 

WE are proud of the tribute paid to us last week by 
Mosby Jenkinson, the latest hot-airspirant for the com- 
ing nomination for Congress, who has awarded the con- 
tract for his printing to the office of our FE. C.° The 
Wayback Windbag. It is quite evident that the Hon. 
Mosby was quite aware that he couldn't buy our sup- 
port with any order for seven dollars’ worth of hand- 
bills, most of which, by the way, are at this present 
moment reposing in the gutters of Wayback or, going 
of their own power, are being swept across the wind- 
blown prairies in the direction of Salt River. Thank 
you, Mosby! 

On a day like New-year’s it behooves us all to drop 
all petty gossip and to look about us to see in what 
manner we may render the greatest service to our 
fellow men, to help the fallen, and to the fullest extent 
in our power try to elevate by kindly, well-meant, 
suggestion the general welfare of the whole community. 


THE HOOK WORM 





HARPER'S WEEKLY 
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FIRST ESKIMO: “ GoInG SOUTH FOR THE WINTER?” 
SECOND ESKIMO: “ YES, GOING DOWN TO GREENLAND FOR A MONTH OR TWO.’ 


Actuated entirely by this spirit of helpfulness, we re- 
spectfully suggest that Major Jack Spindleton, of the 
Jefferies House, will materially better his hotel by 
strenuously endeavoring to keep sober on alternate 
Thursdays in January; that Bill Sickles, of the Sickles 
Department ‘store, will be wise if he stops selling risky 
French novels to old ladies and members of the 
clergy bound in red cloth and labelled Moody’s Ser- 
mons; that Jim Higglesworth, of Sullivan Square, will 
be a more useful citizen if he will bear in mind that a 
gentleman who signs an I. O. U. after an all-night 
session at draw-poker is not forever thereafter absolved 
from the obligation it was designed to commemorate— 
not perpetuate; that Harry Bilks will not injure his 
reputation as a man of the world if he realizes oeca- 
sionally that a bogus check on a fictitious bank is not 
considered a safe kind of curreney in this community ; 
and that Hiram Wentworth, the grocer, won’t hurt 
anybody’s feelings if he ceases to try to make the public 
believe that among its other known iniquities the 
Sugar Trust is responsible for the large amounts of 
Wayback sand to be found in the granulated sugar he 
dispenses to a sweet-loving public. 

If the writer of the anonymous letter recently sent 
to this office asking the editor if he is not the person 
of the same name who spent seven years in the Ohio 
State penitentiary for grand larceny back in the nine- 
ties, will call around here some afternoon, we shall 
be glad to give him such free treatment as will make 
his disguise more perfect than it is to us. We have a 
method of our own for the treatment of such cases, 
and it is of so infallible a nature that we 
guarantee that even his wife won’t know him 
when he leaves the office, or, if she does, will 
deny the velationship. This is an easy method 
of divorce we are offering you, Bill. 

The performance of Othello at the Wayback 
Opera House iast Friday night was a most 
excellent affair, though a trifle dry for our peo- 
ple. If the management cares at all for our 
opinion, it will enliven some of the scenes with 
a few coon songs and will cut out that rather 
gruesome scene where the Pullman _ porter 
smothers the lady in the lower berth. This 
sort of thing may go in anemic centres like 
New York, Boston, and Denver, but in a live, 
healthy, red-blooded town like Wayback the 
people won’t stand for it, as was amply proven 
by the difficulty with which the police got the 
company out of town after the show was over. 
Three thousand of the flower of Wayback so- 
ciety carrying ropes, bags of feathers, and a 
dozen pails of tar waited at the stage door for 
the assassin, and if the dead lady had not been 
produced alive and well at the last moment we 
rather suspect there would have been one two- 
hundred-pound ham less in the world the next 
morning, and the Eastern newspapers would 
have had a few more columns of juicy extras 
telling about another lynching bee in the prov- 
inces. 

In response to our request for the opinions 
of our readers as to how best to improve the 
Warwhoop during the coming year we have 
received a number of interesting replies. To 
those who suggest that the best way to make 
ine year journalistically notable is for us to 
suspend publication altogether, we have only to 
say that that is a matter so personal to our- 
selves that we prefer to discuss it privately, 
and that we are ready to meet any one of the 
suspense party in the woods back of Smither’s 
swimmin’-hole on any evening after office hours 
that the individual may select, the debate to 
be conducted to a finish under the rules pre- 
vailing at the Johnson-Ketchel fight. As for 
those others who have really given the matter 
serious thought, and who say that we do not 
print enough obituaries to satisfy them, we 
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the best 
disposal. 


that we are doing 


our 


would say to them 
that we can with the material at 
If there is to be any improvement along these 
lines the public must furnish us with the nee- 
essary material. There are a large number of citi- 
zens in this town whose obituaries we would print with 
a supreme degree of pleasure, but they have not quali- 
fied, and we submit that is asking too much of the 
already overworked editors of this Journal to require 
that we shall not only prepare the obituaries, but shall 
go out upon the highway and provide the raw material 
for them as well. We would announce to the dissatis- 
fied that we already have in type fine obituary notices 
of every member of the Common Council; of his Honor 
the Mayor; three of our police magistrates; the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health; the Road Commissioner ; 
the Exeise Board, and the Board of Assessors. Like- 
wise the cashier of the Fourteenth National Bank. 
These eulogies are all revised up to date, with ecare- 
fully prepared histories of their lives before they 
drifted into Wayback, and even though we say it our- 
selves, they make mighty interesting reading. The date 
and causes of their demise are left blank, but in every 
other respect they are complete, and we shall be more 
than happy to print them as soon as it is proper to do 
so, not only because we would like to release the type, 
but because of the satisfaction it gives an editor to 
render complete justice to men of achievement too long 
in the public eye. 

Citizens of Wayback, do you want these obituaries? 

It is up to you. 

Give us the opportunity and we'll publish 
Obituary Special that will turn your hair gray! 


an 


JUSTIFICATION 
Tue old darky had driven his fare to the hotel and 
was now demanding a dollar for his service. 
“ What!” protested the passenger, “a dollar for that 
distance? Why, it isn’t half a mile as the crow flies.” 
“ Dat’s true, boss,” returned Sambo, with an appeal- 





THE OLD ONE: “No, str! 
RIES YOU, SHE SHALL NOT INHERIT A 


IF MY DAUGHTER MAR- 
THING FROM ME.” 
THE YOUNG ONE: “I wisn I[ COULD BE SURE 
ABOUT YOUR TEMPER.” 


ing smile, “ but ye see, suh, dat old crow he ain’t got 
free wives an’ ten chilluns to suppoht, not to mention 
de keep foh de loss.” 


CELEBRATING 


“ Wuat was that terrific noise going on in Popkin’s 
apartment last night?’ asked Wickley of the janitor. 

“They were celebrating their wooden wedding,” 
smiled the janitor. “ Mrs. Popkin was hitting Popkin 
on the head with a rolling-pin.” 

“ Knocking wood for luck, eh?” grinned Wickley, as 
he passed on, while the janitor chuckled, 











































































































































“ For it was in the golden time 
Of good Harun-al-rasechid!” 


HEY used to say in Bagdad, “ A wise 
thief does not steal in his own quar- 
ter of the city,” sage advice fol- 
lowed by the Kurd in this authentic 
tale. It befell that the Commander 
of the Faithful, the Caliph Harun- 
Ye al-raschid, one night being restless 
CA and ill at ease, sent for his vizier 
; and said: “O Jaafar, son of Bar- 
mek, I am sore wakeful and heavy-hearted this night, 
and I desire what may solace my spirit and cause my 
breast to broaden with amusement.” 

Said Jaafar, ** O Commander of the Faithful, I have 
a friend, by name Ali the Persian, who hath store of 
tales and pleasant stories, such as lighten the heart 
and make care depart.” 

Ali the Persian was summoned to the Presence. 
Said Ali: 

“TI left my native city of Bagdad on a journey, hav- 
ing with me a lad who carried a leathern bag. Pres- 
ently we came to a certain city, where, as I was buy- 
ing and selling, behold a rascally Kurd fell on me and 
seized my bag by force, saying, ‘This is my bag and 
all that is in it is mine.’ 

“Thereupon I cried aloud, ‘Ho, Moslems, one and 
all, deliver me from the hand of the vilest of oppres- 
sors!’ 

“ But the people said, ‘Come both of you before the 
Kadi, and abide ye by his arbitrament.’ 

“So I agreed to submit myself to such decision. And 
we both presented ourselves before the Kadi, who said, 
‘What bringeth you here, and what is your case and 
your quarrel?’ ; 

“Said I, ‘We are men at a difference who appeal to 
thee, and make complaint and submit ourselves to your 
judgment.’ 

“Said the Kadi, ‘ Which of you is the complainant? 

“The Kurd stepped forward and said: ‘ Allah pre- 
serve our lord the Kadi! Verily this bag is my bag, 
and all that is’ in it is my swag. It was lost from 
me, and I found it with this man, my enemy.’ 

“Said the Kadi: ‘ When didst thou lose it?’ And the 
Kurd answered, ‘ But yesterday, and I passed a sleep- 
less night by reason of its loss.’ 

“*1f it be thy bag,’ said the Kadi, ‘ what is in it? 

“Said the Kurd: * There were in my bag two silver 
styles for eye-powder and antimony, and a kerchief 
wherein I had wrapped two gilt cups and two candle- 
sticks. Moreover, it contained two tents and two plat- 
ters and two spoons and a cushion and two leather 
rugs and two ewers and a brass tray and two basins 
and a cooking-pot and two water-jars and a ladle and a 
sacking- needle and a she-cat and two dogs and a 
wooden bench and two sacks and two saddles and a 
gown and four pelisses and a cow and two calves and 
a she-goat and iwo sheep and a ewe and two lambs 
and two green pavilions and a camel and two she- 
camels and a lioness and two lions and a she-bear and 
two jackals and a mattress and two sofas and an 
upper room and two halls and a portico and two sit- 
ting-rooms and a kitchen with two doors and a com- 
pany of Kurds who will bear witness that the bag is 
my bag.’ 

“Then said the Kadi to me, * And thou, sir, what 
sayest thou?’ 

“So I came forward {and indeed the Kurd’s speech 
had bewildered me), and I said: ‘ Allah advance our 
lord the Kadi! Verily there was naught in this bag 
save a little ruined dwelling and another without a 
door and a dog-kennel and a boys’ school and youths 
playing dice and tents and tent-ropes and the cities 
of Bassorah and Bagdad and the palace of Shaddad- 
bin-Ad and a blacksmith’s forge and a_fishing-net 
and ecudgels and pickets and girls and boys and a 
thousand thieves who will testify that the bag is my 
bag.’ 

“Now when the Kurd heard my words, he wept 
and wailed, and said: 

“*Q my lord the Kadi, this my bag is known, and 
what is in it is matter of renown; for in this bag 
there be castles and citadels and cranes and beasts of 
prey and men playing chess and draughts. Further- 
more, in this my bag be a brood mare and two colts 
and a stallion and two thoroughbred steeds and two 
long lances, and it containeth likewise a lion and two 
hares and a city and two villages and a woman and 
two rogues and an image and two gallows-birds and 
a blind man and two wights with good sight and a 
limping cripple and two lame men and an ecclesiastic 
and two deacons and a patriarch and two monks and 
a Kadi and two assessors who will bear evidence that 
the bag is my bag.’ 
ae" d the Kadi to me, ‘And what sayest thou, 0 
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* Being filled with rage, I came 
forward and said: ‘Allah keep 
our lord the Kadi! I had in this 
my bag a coat of mail and a broad- 
sword and armories and a thou- 
sand fighting rams and a sheep- 
fold with its pasturage and a 
thousand barking dogs and gar- 
dens and vines and flowers and 
sweet-smelling herbs and figs and apples and 
statues and pictures and flagons and goblets and 
fair-faced slave-girls and singing women and mar- 
riage feasts and tumult and clamor and_ great 
tracts of land and robbers and a company of raiders 
with swords and spears and bows and arrows and 
true friends and lovers and intimates and com- 
rades and men imprisoned for crime and cup-com- 
panions and a drum and flutes and flags and banners 
and boys and girls and brides in their wedding 
bravery and singing girls and five Abyssinian women 
and three maidens of Ind and four damsels of Medina 
and a score of Greek girls and eighty Kurdish dames 
and seventy Georgian ladies and the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and a fowling-net and a flint and_ steel 
and many-columned Iram and a thousand rogues and 
race-courses and stables and mosques and baths* and 
builders and a carpenter and a plank and nails and a 
black slave with his flageolet and a captain and a 
caravan leader and towns and cities and a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold and Kufa and Anbar and 
twenty chests full of stuffs and twenty storehouses 
and Gaza and Askalon and all Egypt from Damietta 
to Assuan, and the palace of Kisra Anushirwan and 
the kingdom of Solomon and from Wadi Nuuman to 
Khorassan, and Balkh and Ispahan, and from Ind to 
the Soudan. Therein also (may Allah prolong the life 
of our lord the Kadi!) are doublets and cloths and a 
thousand sharp razors to shave off the Kadi’s beard, 
except he fear my resentment and adjudge the bag to 
be my bag!’ 

“ Now when the Kadi heard what we avouched, he 
was confounded, and said: 

“*T see ye twain be none other than two pestilent 
fellows, atheistical villains who make sport of Kadis 
and stand not in fear of reproach. For never did 
tongue tell nor ear hear aught more wonderful than 
that which ye pretend. By Allah, from China to Sha- 
jarat, nor from Persia to the Soudan, nor from Wadi 







“The Kadi’s 
daughter wept 
for my love” 

























Nuuman to Khorassan was ever heard the‘like of what 
ye vouch, or credited the like of what ye affirm! Say, 
fellows, be this bag a bottomless sea, or the day of 
resurrection that shall gather together the just and 
the unjust?’ 

“Then the Kadi bade open the bag, and I opened it, 
and behold there was in it bread and a lemon and 
cheese and olives. So I threw the bag down before the 
Kurd and went my way.” 

We are told that the heart of the Commander of the 
Faithful was lightened, and that his breast expanded 
with laughter, so that he fell flat on his back. And 
he bade them bestow rich gifts on Ali the Persian. 

Perhaps the Kurd at first determined to enumerate 
everything that might possibly be in the bag, and then 
to identify some of the things, and claim them as his 
own; and, intoxicated by the exuberance of his own 
verbosity, burst out into a wild flow of exaggeration. 
Ali the Persian, dazed by the Kurd’s whirlwind talk, 
fell into the same strain, and even raised the limit. 
The Kurd came back, and Ali again followed him, with 
a list like the day of resurrection. Or perhaps the 
subtle Ali made the whole story up on the spur of the 
moment, to gladden the heart of the downcast Caliph. 

One may contrast with this mountain of words the 
brevity of the following, “ A saint outside, a devil in- 
side, like the archbishop’s donkey!” for, if there be a 
story, it is left to the imagination. In somewhat the 
same vein is this, “They came to shoe the Pasha’s 
horses, and the beetle stuck out its foot.” Some little 
man at court had butted in, taking to himself the 
compliments and honors meant for his betters. “ The 
Amir’s dog is himself an Amir,” is the Arab version 
of “ Like master, like man”; but it makes allusion 
also to the.insolence of office, or of the office-boy. So 
does this, “ He who needs the dog, says to him, Good 
morning, my lord!” And there is something which 
comes home to us in the description of ‘ March 
weather, seven big snow-storms, besides the small ones.” 
We ourselves know of a city which might be adum- 
brated thus, * Aleppo sociability, chatter, and a drink 
of water.” 

There is another quaint saying among the Arabs 
which suggests its own story: “It is a goat, even if it 
does fly!” The obstinate man, it seems, had seen a 
black speck on the hillside, and had declared it was 
a goat. It rose in the air, and he persisted, in the. 
words of the proverb. “Throw him into the river, 
and he will come up with a fish in his mouth,” needs 
no comment, and there is equal wit in the saying, 
“The night has turned out to suit the thief!” It 
would be difficult to better the saying, “ The bug is a 
beauty to its mother,” and there is caustic wisdom in 
the proverb, “ A miser’s money belongs to the devil.” 
Curiously enough, there is a genuinely Hibernian note 
in this saying of the Cairo slums, “God bless his 
mother, she was even worse than his father!” But 
most modern of all is the phrase, “ The tongue is the 
neck’s enemy,” for, it would seem, the Arabs long ago 
evolved the saying, to “ get it in the neck ”! 

There is a fine and humorous tale that illustrates 
the menace of the neck by the tongue, the tale of The 
Silent Barber. It is told with admirable reticence, 
and with an ascending climax like the tale of the 
bag, but it has further an extremely funny and well- 
developed plot. This tale of The Silent Barber came 
out on that famous occasion when six good men and 
true confessed to murdering the hunchback, who was 
not dead at all. The tailor, whose jest-loving wife 
had been the cause of all the trouble, related how the 
men of the scissors had that very morning given a 
breakfast, at which the barber was_ present, an old 
man, past his ninetieth year, of dark countenance, 
with white beard and eyebrows, with a long nose, and 
of haughty aspect. To the assembled guests the host 
brought in a strange and winsome youth, of the in- 
habitants of Bagdad. He was attired in clothes of 
the handsomest description, but was lame of one leg. 
He bowed, smiling, to the company, who rose to greet 
him, but when he saw the barber he turned furiously, 
and would have left the hall. 

“Wherefore thy wrath?” asked the host. 

“This barber!” answered the youth, “a _ pestilent 
fellow! *Twas he that caused the injury to my leg!” 

“Nay,” protested the barber, “but I saved him 
from much evil!” 

Said the host, “ We conjure thee by Allah, relate the 
adventure!” But the barber grew pale when he heard it. 

Said the youth, “Good sirs, my sire was a 
merchant of Bagdad. He was admitted to the mercy 
of Allah, and left me much wealth. Then I began to 
attire myself in clothes of the handsomest description 
and to feed on the most delicious meats. Now, Allah, 
whose perfection be extolled, had made me a hater of 
women. One day it befell that I was walking through 
the streets of Bagdad. A party of merrv maidens, 
coming toward me, blocked my way, being a 
woman-hater, fled from before them, do... oy-street, 
and sate me on a stone bench. A window across the 
by-street opened, and there looked forth a moon-bright 
damsel with Babylonian eyes. She watered the flowers 
in the window-box, and withdrew. Fire transformed 
my heart. From woman-hater I became lover, and sate 
thore distraught till sunset, when the Kadi came ridi 
from the law-court with slaves before him and serfs 
behind him, and entered that same house, 























knew she was the Kadi’s daughter, and beyond my 
reach, 

“I gat me home grieving, and fell on my couch dis- 
traught, and swooned away. My slaves wept, but I 
answered them not, and my state waxed worse. An 
ancient woman of my neighbors came, who divined my 
plight, so I told her the tale. ‘Though she be the 
Kadi’s daughter,’ said the old dame, ‘ yet can I bring 
thee to her. Therefore brace up thy heart.’ So I rose, 
heartened, and glad of face. And the old dame went 
in to the Kadi’s daughter, and wept, and told her how 
I was dying of love for her, and the Kadi’s daughter 
at first was wroth; then she, too, wept for my love 
and at last bade the old dame bring me, that she might 
talk with me. After three days the old woman came 
and bade me make ready, for the fair one would see 
me at her home on Friday, at the hour of prayer, 
when her father the Kadi and all men were at the 
mosque. So I rejoiced, and bade call a barber, and 
they brought this fellow to me. 

“Entering, he said, * May Allah dispel thy grief!’ 

“T answered, ‘ May Allah hear thy prayer!’ 

“Said the barber, ‘ Let my lord rejoice, for health 
hath returned to thee! Wilt thou be shaved or wilt 
thou be bled? For it hath been handed down on the 
authority of Ibn Abbas that the Prophet, on whom be 


blessing, hath said, Whoso shaveth his head on a Fri- ° 


day, Allah will avert from him seventy calamities. And 
on like authority it is said, Whoso is bled on a Friday, 
misfortune will follow after him!’ 

“TI said, ‘Cease from too much speaking, and shave 
my head!’ So he arose, and took from his sleeve a 
kerchief, which he opened, and, lo! in it was a quad- 
rant, wherewith, going out to the court, he began to 
take the sun. After pondering long he returned and 
said: ‘ Know, sir, that there have sped of this our day, 
which is Friday, the tenth of the month Safar, of the 
year two hundred and threescore and three of the 
Flight of the Prophet, upon whom be blessing and 
peace, and the ascendant planet of which, according to 
the rules of astrology, is the planet Mars—of this day, 
I say, there have sped seven degrees and six minutes, 
and it happeneth that Mercury hath come into con- 
junction with Mars; therefore, the shaving of the head 
is now a most auspicious undertaking. It hath been 
indicated to me also that thou wouldst confer a benefit; 
happy is the receiver! But it hath also been revealed 
to me that a. certain matter portendeth whereof I 
would not speak !’ 

“Tn the'name of Allah!’ I eried, ‘thou weariest 
me, and dissipatest my wits, and augurest against me, 
when I desired thee only to shave my head! Arise, 
then, and shave it, and cut short thy words!’ 

“* in the name of Allah!’ said he, *‘ didst thou com- 
prehend the matter, thou wouldst ask me to speak more. 
[ counsel thee to do this day as I admonish thee, ac- 
cording to the secrets of the stars. Thou shouldst ac- 
claim Allah, and not withstand me! I give thee good 
counsel and regard thee compassionately. Would that 
I were in thy service a year, that thou mightest learn 
my worth, nor would I seek for pay!’ 

““T replied, ‘Thou slayest me with thy tongue! Is 
there no escape?’ For my heart burned to visit the 
damsel, and [ feared lest, ere my coming, the Kadi 
would return and all be lost. 

“Said the barber, ‘Oh, my master! I am he whom 
they call the Silent, for the fewness of my words, for 
it is this that distinguisheth me from my brothers; 
for my eldest brother is named Bakbuk, and the 
second Heddar, and the third Bakbak, and the fourth 
Alkuz, and the fifth Anashar, and the sixth is named 
Shakabak, and the seventh is named Al Samit the 
Silent, and he is myself!’ 

“T felt as if my liver had burst, and said to my 
slave: ‘Give him a quarter of a piece of gold, and let 
him go in the name of Allah! I no longer wish to 
shave my head!’ For the time was speeding and my 
heart was hot. 

“But The Silent One answered: ‘ What saith my 
lord! Nay, an I serve thee not, how can I take thy 
gold? For I must serve thee, for such is my duty 
and my need, and I care not if I receive no reward. 
For if thou knowest not my 
worth, I know thine and thy 
father, on whom may Allah 
show grace, treated us benefi- 
cently, for he was a generous 
man. By Allah, thy father 
sent for me on a day, nay, 
even such a day as this, 
and I came to him in 
the midst of his friends, 
and he addressed me, 
saying, take some blood 
from me! So I ‘took 
the astrolabe and ob- 
served the sun’s alti- 
tude, and found the 



















“‘What passed between the Kadi 
and his daughter, Allah knoweth” 
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ascendant of the hour 
to be of evil omen, and 
that the letting of 
blood would be fraught 
with peril, wherefore I 
so informed him, and he 
hearkened to me, and 
had _ patience, waiting 
until the auspicious 
time, when I _ took 
blood from him. He 
indeed withstood me 
not, but thanked me, 
and in like manner all 
the company thanked 
me, and thy father 
gave me a_ hundred 
pieces of gold!’ 

“Said I, ‘May Allah 
show no mercy to my 
father for knowing 
such a man as thou!’ 
For the damsel was 
awaiting me, and I be- 
thought me of her 
Babylonian eyes. 

“But the barber 
made answer, ‘ There 
is none great but Allah, 
and Mohammed is the 
Prophet of Allah! Praised be the majesty of Him 
who changeth others, but He changeth not! I estcemed 
thee to be not other than a person of wisdom, but thou 
speakest unwisdom because of thy sickness! In the 
most excellent Koran Allah hath mentioned those who 
abstain from anger, and those who forgive, but thou 
are excused. I am unacquainted, however, with the 
cause of thy haste. Thou knowest that thy father did 
naught without taking counsel with me, and it hath 
heen said also that he whose counsel is sought should 
be trusted. Am I not a man skilled in the ways of the 
world and ready to serve thee? I am not displeased 
with thee. How, then, art thou displeased with me? 














“Going out to the court, 
he began to take the sun” 


But I forgive thee, because of the favors thy father 
bestowed on me! Thou art but a youth, and thy sense 
is weak. It is not long since I carried thee on my 
shoulder and took thee to school!’ 

“Then said I, bethinking me of her who waited, ‘ In 
the name of Allah, depart, that I may discharge my 
business!’ and I rent my garment in anger. When 
The Silent One saw it, he laid hold on his razor and 
set him to sharpening it. And this he continued, till 
methought my soul had fled from my body. Then, 
approaching my head, he shaved a small part of it. 
Then raising his hand from me, he spoke thus: ‘ Oh, 
my master! Haste is of the devil! I think that thou 
knowest not my condition; for this hand of mine 
resteth upon the heads of kings and amirs and sages.’ 

“*Teave what concerneth thee not!’ I cried. ‘Thou 
contractest my heart!’ 

“*T have a fancy,’ said he, ‘ that thou art in haste?’ 

“* Yea, yea, yea, by Allah, I am!’ said I. 

“* Haste not!’ said he, ‘for haste is of the Evil One, 
and is the begetter of grief and repentance. The 
Prophet, on whom be blessing, hath said, Happy is 
the matter that beginneth deliberately. And, before 
Allah, I am in doubt as to this affair whereto thou 
hastest! Thou wouldst do well, therefore, to make it 
known to me!’ 

“He threw the razor from his hand in anger, and 
taking the quadrant, went again to observe the sun. 
After he had waited a long time, he returned, and 
said, ‘ There remaineth now until the hour of prayer—’ 
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“Then said the Kadi to me, ‘And thou, sir, what sayest thou ?’” 


“*In the name of Allah!’ I cried, ‘be silent, for 
thou causest my liver to burst!’ And thereupon he 
took the razor and sharpened it as he had done be 
fore, and shaved another portion of my head. Then 
stopping again, he said, ‘1 am in anxiety on account 
of thy hurry. If thou wouldst acquaint me with its 
cause, it would be better for thee; for thou knowest 
that thy father did naught without consulting me!’ 

“TI perceived now that I could not escape his impor- 
tunity, and said within myself, ‘The time of prayer is 
almost come, and I must go before they come forth 


from the mosque. If he delay me a little longer, | 
know not how [ shall gain admission to her. Therefore 
I said to him, ‘ Hasten, O barber, and cease from thy 


talk, for I desire to go to an entertainment with my 
friends!’ 

“But when he heard of the entertainment, he said: 
‘This day is a blessed day for me! For yesterday | 
invited my intimate friends to come and feast with 
me, and lo! I have forgotten to prepare the repast! 
But now thou recallest it to me! On account of my 
negligence, I shal) suffer disgrace and confusion!’ 

“Therefore I said to him: * Be not concerned about 
this; for I have told thee that I go forth; therefore all 
thet is in my house is thine for thy entertainment if 
thou wilt use haste in my matter and quickly shave 


my head!’ 

“*May ANah reward thee with all blessings!’ he 
cried. ‘Tell me, therefore, what is in thy house for my 
guests?” 


“* Five dishes of meat,’ said I, ‘and ten fowls, and a 
roast lamb.’ 

“*Let them be brought,’ said he, ‘that I may see 
them!’ 

“So L had them brought, and the barber, rejoicing 
exceedingly, cried out: ‘Heaven hath been gracious 
unto thee! How generous is thy heart! But the in- 
cense and the perfumes are lacking!’ 

“Therefore I bade bring a box of perfumes, aloe, and 
ambergris and musk, worthy fifty diners. The time 
was now shrunk, like my heart, so I said to him, 
‘Take these gifts, and finish the shaving of my head. 
by the life of the Prophet, whom may Allah preserve!’ 

‘** But he answered: * Nay, I will not, until I see what 
be in the box!’ I therefore bade the slave open the 
box before him. Whereupon, throwing down the quad 
rant from his hand, he sate him on the ground and, 
taking the box, turned over the aloe and musk and 
ambergris in his hand, till my soul well-nigh parted 
from my body. 

“Then rising, the barber once more took his razor, 
and shaved yet another portion of my head. After 
a while he fell a-pondering, and said: ‘By Allah, O 
my son, I know not whether I should thank thee or 
thy father; for my feast to-day is wholly of thy 
bounty, and none of my guests is worthy of it; for I 
have among my guests Zaitun the keeper of the baths 
and Salia the wheat-seller, and Ukal the  bean- 
merchant, and Akrasha the grocer, and Homayd the 
dustman, and Akarish the milk-seller, and each of 
these hath a dance which he danceth, and each of 
them knoweth verses which he reciteth, and I, thy 
servant, know neither garrulousness nor forwardness. 
And each of them hath a jest that the other hath 
not—but the telling is not equal to the seeing. There- 
fore, if thou wilt, leave thy friends for this day, and 
be of our company, for doubtless thy friends are per- 
sons of much talk that will weary thee, with thy sick- 
ness yet on thee!’ 

“*Tf it be Allah’s will,’ I answered, ‘that shall be 
on another day!’ 

“ But he answered, ‘ Nay, better is it thou join my 
friends first, and find pleasure in them!’ 

‘““T laughed from a heart laden with anger, and said 
to him: ‘Do thou what I require of thee, that I may 
go in the care of Allah, whose name be exalted; and go 
thou to thy friends, for they await thee!’ 

“* Nay,’ said he, ‘but I must bring thee to my 
friends, for they be all men of wit and worth!’ 

‘“** May Allah give thee joy with them,’ I answered, 
‘and indeed I must bring them to my house, that I 
may know them!’ 

“Tf that be thy wish,’ said the barber, ‘I will 
hasten to my house with these gifts, and then, re- 
turning hither, go with thee to thy friends, and then 
shalt thou come with me to my friends!’ 

“Thereupon I cried out, ‘There is no strength nor 
majesty save in Allah, the High and Mighty! Go thou 
to thy companions and make merry with them, and let 
me go to mine!’ 

“* Nay, but,’ he replied, ‘I will not leave thee!’ 

*** Nay, none can go with me whither I am going!’ | 
answered. 

(Continued on page 34) 










































































A scene from Act II. ot * The Nigger,” showing the Governor’s study in his city house. From left to right the 
characters are: Clitton Noyes (Ben Johnson), Morrow's Mammy (Beverly Sitgreaves) and Philip Morrow (G. B. Post) 
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Miss Kitty Cheatham, who gave her annual 
Christmas recital at the Lyceum this week 


* THE NIGGER,” AT THE NEW THEATRE 


“THE Nigger,’ a play in three acts by Ed- 
ward Sheldon, had its initial performance 
recently at the New Theatre. 
Philip Morrow, the newly elected Governor of 
a Southern State, is suspected by his political 
backer, a distiller, of favoring a prohibition bill. 
Morrow, while Sheriff, had been unsuccessful in 
protecting from a mob a negro who had com- 
mitted a crime while under the influence of “ bad 
liquor.” The politician learns that Morrow has 
negro blood in his veins. Morrow is amazed at 
this revelation, and when he tells the facts to 
the girl io whom he is engaged she renounces his 
love. The distiller now threatens to make pub- 
lic the truth unless the prohibition bill is killed ; 
but the Governor signs it, and then voluntarily 
confesses to his constituents, after having re- 
fused to permit his betrothed to reconsider her 
determination and become his wife. 


Act I. of “The Nigger ’—the appeal of the hunted criminal. From left to right the characters are: Joe White, 
the pursued criminal (Oswald Yorke), Philip Morrow (Guy Bates Post), and Morrow’s Mammy (Beverly Sitgreaves) 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


























WHAT THE PHILADELPHIA VACANT LOTS CULTIVA- 


TION ASSOCIATION IS DOING FOR THE UNFORTUNATE 






EBA) OU don’t mean to say you could 
pew) make a garden out of that disrepu- 
9 XQ table-looking lot? Why, it is cov- 
8 ered with stones and tin cans and 
PA!) all sorts of refuse. I doubt if you 
could coax a weed to grow there!” 

It was an owner of unimproved 
real estate who made the objection 

é to James H. Dix, the. superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Dix had asked for the free use of the 
lct for one of the four thousand poor people to whom 
such ground gives the one opportunity for gaining a 
taste of the delights of the farmer’s life. 

* Just wait and see,” was the answer. “Come back 
in three months and you won't know it for the lot.” 

Long before the three months had elapsed the sur- 
prised landowner, after gazing with wonder at the 
luxuriant green of corn. tomatoes, beans, and potatoes 
which had made his ugly lot a thing of beauty, ex- 
claimed, “If this is the sort of thing you Vacant Lot 
people are doing in Philadelphia you are public bene- 
factors.” 

But the beautifying of hundreds of parcels of un- 
improved ground throughout the city and suburbs is 
by no means the most important result of the thirteen- 
year crusade of the Association. 

Last year, at an expenditure by the Association of 
less than six thousand dollars for all purposes, in- 
eluding putting the land in shape and the cost of 
free seed to those who could not afford to pay for it, 
the amateur gardeners realized more than forty thou- 
sand dollars from their product. Many of the gar- 
ceners were thus saved from becoming public charges, 
new life and vigor were imparted to many others, while 
in a number of cases the life in the open proved just 
what was needed to save from the grave sufferers ftom 
tuberculosis. 

* The: proposition is too good; there must be some 
scheme behind it,’ doubtfully said a man of sixty- 
eight years, who found it difficult to support his large 
family. ‘“ Yeu-say you will give me the use of one- 
eighth of an acre, pre- 
pare the land, furnish 
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By Allan Sutherland 

















An exceedingly productive garden culti- 
vated by a man seventy-seven years of age 


he have one? He had been an invalid for many years 
and had only recently come from the hospital, but he 
wanted to do something to help himself. Though Mr. 
Dix was doubtful of his ability to care for a_ plot, 





the seed, and give me, 
from time to time, all 
needed _instruccions, 
and that all the pro- 
duct will be mine?” 
Persuaded to take the 
superintendent at his 
word, he went to work 
with a will and soon 
became an enthusiastic 
gardener. 

One applicant for a 
plot was a_ railroad 
man who had lost both 
feet. There was at the 
time no lot available 
but one on a_ steep, 
rocky hillside; this the 
superintendent himself 
thought the crippled 
man could do nothing 














with. However, he in- 
sisted on trying. His 
family table was abun- 


dantly supplied with 
fine, fresh vegetables 


throughout the summer. 

An old man, so crippled he could hardly move, one 
day early in the season came tottering into the super- 
intendent’s oflice. He said he had heard that gardens 
were to be started in his section of the city. Could 

















The neighborly assistance given each other 
by the gardeners is often of great value 


Tons of stones were removed from this tract of 
land, which now is covered by beautiful gardens 


one was assigned him. Slowly hobbling out to the 
ground, carrying his basket of seed potatoes, he proud- 
ly looked on the few square rods of earth—his land 
at least for the season! But when he started to work 
he found that he had forgotten his tools. He was 
too eager to get started to wait for them. With a 
piece of a tin can he cut the potatoes, and with a 
stick he made holes for the seed in the ploughed 
ground. His plot is doing as well as those in which 
less primitive tools were used. 

Another gardener, 
who has been culti- 


le has cultivated from the tirst that he prefers to 
keep it, in spite of the weary walk. Every evening 
he can be seen walking homeward, a basket of vege- 
tables on his arm, his tools over his shoulder. 

A mother and three children, deserted by the hus- 


band and father, were almost destitute when they 
learned that a garden could be secured. Bravely they 
went to work on their little fifth-of-an-acre tract. 


The mother fell sick, but the children would not give 
up. They were able to supply the home table, while 
they sold more than a hundred dollars’ worth of pro- 
visions, and put up for the winter twelve bushels of 
potatoes and fifty quarts of canned vegetables. 

Mr. Dix tells of one man who was put to work in 
a garden. It was soon noticed that he was becoming 
exhausted. Wondering if he was hungry, a bystander 
otfered him two sandwiches. He grasped them and 
forced them into his mouth so eagerly that he al 
most choked himself. Then it was learned that he 
had been without food for a long period and was, con- 
sequently, very weak. There was no more hunger for 
him that season. 

Two idle mill-workers, who were not accustomed to 
rough outdoor work, yet were willing to attempt any- 
thing, as their savings were exhausted, walked ten 
miles to the superintendent’s oflice, where they were 
promised a garden on which they could begin next 
morning. They walked back home, visited the lot, 
and begged to be allowed to begin work that very 
evening, although they had walked twenty miles. 

A substitute mail-carrier, whose work for the postal 
department required but little of his time and yielded 
but a meagre income, came late last season for a 
garden, saying it would he!p him to live until he 
got on the regular foree. The plots were all given 
out, but another gardener was persuaded to divide. 
From his share, which was about an eighth of an acre, 
the mail-carrier made sales as follows, in addition to 
what his family used: 

OTE i sae ee a a Se UE eo $5.60 
PRR PUNYOO Te RNID eile Cestssscoccuceceneeens 5 
Cabbage 
Turnips 
MRM G Sc iar acy ceuceving ds twee Mane seh eo Une 
PARRUOH a so 25 cats «e 
Radishes 
Tomatoes 
Peppers 
UIE HONE BOMERTOW 5 6 6 cigs:e s bes 3:55 pe aeieneet< 1.40 
ASCE ek Cee ery Per ee ee 8.75 


NE STARE SCEESU CRON SOL ee eRe RE. $47.90 





Total 
The demand for lots is increasing every year, for 
hundreds of new applicants stand in line, waiting to 
be told if they can have gardens, while most of the 
old workers wish to spend another season “next to 
the ground.” 

Sometimes building operations deprive old _ lot- 
holders of their gardens, but they are usually eager 
to begin all over again somewhere else. Not long 
ago two women, who had cultivated gardens for sev- 
eral years, heard that their land was to be built upon. 
They had secured their entire summer’s food-supply 
from the plots and felt that ruin stared them in the 
face. Rushing to the oflice of the Association, they 
begged to know if the report they had heard was 
true. When told it was, they cried like children, 
refusing to be comforted till Mr. Dix told them he 
would do his best to get them other plots next year. 

Philadelphia’s example in thus earing for the poor 
who are eager to help themselves has been an_ in- 
spiration to other cities, not only in America, but 
abroad. Several years ago H. Rider Haggard, the 
novelist, visited Philadelphia on purpose to see the 
Vacant, Lot gardens; he went home enthusiastic in 
his praises of the enterprise. Last year London’s 
“Vacant Land Cultivation Society” began operation 
on the Philadelphia plan. The first annual report 
speaks of the London society’s indebtedness to Phila- 
delphia’s example. 





vating a garden for 
several years, with in- 
creasing pleasure and 
profit, last spring cele- 
brated his eightieth 
birthday. by making 
application for a_re- 
newal of his privilege. 

There are scores of 
enthusiastic gardeners 
more than seventy 
years old, men and 
women, while a num- 
ber are over eighty. A 
grandfather seventy- 
eight years old a few 


years ago wanted a 
garden. There were no 


plots available in his 
section of the city, so 
every day he made a 
round trip of twelve 
miles to the garden as- 
signed him. At first 
he looked forward to 
the time when he could 
have a lot nearer home. 














That time has come, 
but he is now so much 
attached to the garden 


An old grandmother and her grandson who raise 
a crop valued at $200 on a half-acre of land 














































































Drawn by John Newton Howitt 
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'r is one thing to see a matinée idol 
plying The Squaw-Man in chaps and a 
decolleté shirt, which, with his natural 
charms of person and the insistent brave 
suvgestion of his six-shooter make him a 
yory lion among the ladies. There is a 
touch of romance to that, and the Indian 
mid, too, contributes a good deal, if she 
happens to be one of the best-looking 
women on the stage and has fine eyes 
and a voice like the music of many waters. 

But, it is quite another thing to see 
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A Real Squaw-Man 


sympathetic tears about the heartache of 
his savage wife. But this kind of squaw- 
‘man is not a creature of the imagination. 
He is scattered in large numbers through- 
out the Western States, and though his 
environment is harsh and uninspiring to 
the last degree, and his life as void of 
romance as that of an ashman’s horse, the 
preference the Indians show him in the 
matter of furs and other commodities 
usually results in his putting by a fortune 
and the little pale-copper colored off- 

















The squaw-man as he actually exists, stripped of all stage romance 


the real squaw-man, in a cabin away out 
in the Northwest, who has quit civiliza- 
tion in the flush of young manhood, and 
gone as far from the sound of church-bells 
as he can get, forsworn lobster Newburg 
and evening clothes, and finally, in primal 
fashion, mated with a Siwash Flathead 
or some other grim-visaged female of the 
aborigines with whom he trades, and. be- 
come father to a dusky if nondescript 
race, 

It is a question if a matinée audience 
would go wild over him, or shed any 
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spring he leaves are well fixed in this 
world’s goods. 

These squaw-men, who may be encoun- 
tered often on the frontiers, are frequent- 
ly men of the best Eastern families, and 
graduates of the big universities. The 
rapid opening up and development and 
population of the Far West is doing 
away with the original type, but the 
descendants of some of the early settlers 
who married squaws are among the aris- 
tocracy, in wealth as well as culture, in 
many of the Western States. 





Aeroplanes Among Plants and 
Animals 


” 


Tuk “men birds” who have solved the 
heavier-than-air problem have not attain- 
ed the possibilities of the lower animals 
who rise in the air by muscular power, 
nor are the birds and the “ winged mice” 
(bats) the only flying animals. There 
are others, and those others deserve more 
credit for their effort because they do 
their work without the aid of artificial 
motors. 

Some of the mammals give themselves 
the appearance of parachutes by spread- 
ing a slack skin carried by them on both 
sides of their flanks. The skin joins the 
front legs to the back legs and maintains 
the animal in the air during his flight. 
Such maintenance’ is nothing less than 
flat flight, the flight of an “ aeroplane” 
(“air-flat ”). 

The flying-squirrel, or Norfolk squirrel, 
of New North Wales, is an example of 
the animal aeroplane. This little animal 
atlects the society of men, lives in small 
families in the trees, and feeds on vege- 
table substances and on insects. He hides 
in the tree-tops, rolled like a ball, in a 
knot-hoie, or in the crotch formed by. sev- 
eral branches, and sleeps wrapped in his 
membranous skin as in a mantle. At 
nightfall he awakes, spreads his sails, and 
leaps in the air with surprising agility. 
In the light he is as inanimate as a 
bat; he sleeps all day, awaking from 
time to time to eat a little, but when 
night falls he moves;so swiftly that the 
human eye cannot follow his’ movements. 
He is as agile as a monkey. He has been 
known to spring thirty-three feet into the 
air and leap to a distance of one hun- 
dred and two feet. 

Another of these flying-squirrels is an 
inhabitant of the continent of India, who 
accomplishes his flights by means of his 
webbed feet. In flight his toes are spread 
horizontally like the fingers of a hand. 
Thus spread to the full extent of their 
webbed covering, they act as a monoplane. 
l/is tail serves as a rudder; by it he steers 
his eourse during the jump. He can 
change his course with great rapidity. 
The polatouche of Siberia is another squir- 
rel who is possessed of an aeroplane. His 
normal flight covers from twenty-one to 
twenty-six yards. He does not beat 
Wright’s record for height, but he is more 
skilful than Wright, because he flies with- 
out a motor. 

The flying- dragon of the Sunday Isl- 
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ands is the aviator among reptiles. He 
carries large membranous expansions on 
his flanks. The two membranes when 
spread form a parachute which he uses 
whenever his keen eyes spy an insect on a 
distant tree. 

Flying-fishes may be classed as aviators 
who fly by means of aeroplanes. They 
do not fly as the bird flies—that is to 
say, they do not beat the air with their 
wings. Their fins do nothing but main- 
tain them in the air by flat flight—the 
flight of the air-plane. 

The most common of amphibious avi- 
ators leaps from the sea and soars in the 
air to a distance of from eighteen to 
twenty feet. In some of his greatest 
leaps he moves in an are of from twelve 
to fourteen feet. When his momentum 
gives out he falls back into the water to 
gather strength for another flight. These 
unfortunate amphibious aviators are 
forced to fly to escape the teeth of the 
fish who hunt them. 

Flying-fishes are seen oftenest when the 
sea is raging. They rise against the 
wind and waves, holding their spread 
wings tense. 

No movement is visible save the vibra- 
tion caused by the air when the surface of 
the wings is parallel with the course of 
the wind and the waves. This amphibi- 
ous aviator flies horizontally, straight 
forward, changing his course only when 
turnéd about by the wind and never of his 
own accord. 

In the warm regions of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and even in the Mediterra- 
nean, another flying-fish is found. This 
is the “sea-swallow,”’ a creature so like 
a bird in appearance that it is impossible 
to think of him as a fish. He flies close 
to the water because the warm air dries 
his fins and makes high flight impossible. 
He is a fish, therefore his fins must be 
kept wet, for all his power is drawn from 
the sea. Like the glow-worm, the sea- 
swallow emits phosphorescent light. 

Living aeroplanes, some no larger than 
the smallest gnats, are found among the 
shell-fish of the crab and lobster family. 
Under a strong magnifying-glass they 
show tails ending in feathers. Their loco- 
motor appendices are furnished with 
plumes of hairs so long and so numerous 
that it is evident that they were created 
to be spread as a means of augmenting 
the body’s surface so as to enable the 
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little beasts to maintain themselves in 


the air. They dart to the surface of the 
water, leap in the air, soar, and fall back. 
Their movement is a long spring or jump 
rather than a flight. 

Nature has given other animals other 
means of sailing the air. The white gos- 
samer which rides the autumn wind is a 
species of air-ship used by the animals who 
spin the silvery threads, dtawing them so 
fine and light that they are seen floating 
in the air more than sixty miles from land. 
Gossamer threads are spun by different 
kinds of spiders. Naturalists who have 
watched the spinners at their work have 
seen them climb to the tops of trees and 
there build their web, which the lightest 
wind carries onward and on it the spider 
that spun it. These spinners have been 
called “ Wright’s ancestors,” and_ scien- 
tists have expressed astonishment that no 
inventor has applied the spider principle 
to aviation. 

The vegetable world shows aviators of 
merit. Even the pollen of certain plants 
is an agile and indefatigible traveller on 
the wind. By means of the wind plants 
sow their seed for miles around. The 
plants which send their seed broadcast on 
the wind are, in their way, manufacturers 
of very successful and practical aero- 
planes. 

The most frequent aviatory arrange- 
ment is made by the tree fruits, called 
by naturalists, “ the wind-lovers.” 

The fruit of the élm-tree is provided 
with an envelope of very light membranous 
tissue which forms a wing; that of the 
maple has such a membrane, but it has it 
on one side only. The fruit of the birch- 
tree has two side pieces which act as wings. 
That of the clematis is drawn out in a 
long, silky, plume-like arrangement which 
seems to have been created for nothing but 
aviation. Unquestionably these appendices 
were given trees and plants to enable 
seeds to travel on the wind and sow 
themselves at a distance from their start- 
ing-point. 

Trees which, for a reason no one knows, 
were not given the power to manufacture 
wings from their own substance, make 
wings from materials borrowed by them 
from other plants. The pine-tree does 
its work in this way. Coupin, the French 
scientist, notes in all nature the tendency 
to fly, and hints that it is his opinion that 
the ultimate races are to be spread over 
the earth by means of “ Wright’s meth- 
od ”’—or some similar one of the future— 
as the plant races are sown by the avia- 
tor methods in vegetable life. 





A New Surface for Roads 


Tue construction and maintenance of 
streets and roads is a matter of great 
public interest in Germany. From every 
standpoint — military, agricultural, com- 
mercial, hygienic, economic—the question 
of good roads is deemed of the utmost im- 
portance. Every encouragement is given 
to those experimenting along these lines, 
and many improvements originating here 
have been adopted in other parts of the 
world. One of the matters now receiv- 
ing the special attention of German sci- 
entists, highway authorities, and engineers 
is the treatment of streets and roads for 
the purpose of obviating dust and mud. 

While the modern paving of streets and 
the more solid construction of roads re- 
sulting from the use- of macadam and 
other hard materials have largely elimi- 
nated the mud and the consequent clog- 
ging of traffic in periods succeeding heavy 
rainfalls, the dust has still remained to 
plague the traveller and to menace the 
public health by the absorption and dis- 
tribution of bacteria. 

Various combinations of oil and salt 
have been used in Germany to sprinkle 
the streets and roads, but as the effect 
was only transitory, this method was not 
considered a solution of the problem of 


maintaining hard, clean, and sanitary 
highways. Experiments have also been 


made with coal-tar, and some of these 
preparations applied to the surface of 
roads have kept the dust settled for longer 
periods of time than by former methods: 
Although recognized as an improvement, 
the expense connected with the employ- 
ment of these preparations has stood as 
an objection to their general use and ex- 
periments were continued for the purpose 
of producing a more ideal and cheaper 
composition for treating roads. 

One of the results of these recent ex- 
periments is the preparation of the sub- 
stance called apokonin, which has been 
pronounced by some technical observers 
as the best and most lasting road covering 
yet brought out. The merits of this proc- 
ess were discussed at the recent Conven- 
tion of Scientists and Physicians held in 
Salzburg, Germany. The process is secret, 
but it is known that coal-tar oils are the 
main ingredients. The heavy, penetrating 
qualities of the oils give great binding 
power to the composition. This, together 
with the pressure applied, produces a for- 
mation iron-like in its consistency, making 
the surface of the road, it is claimed, so 
smooth and hard that snow and rain- 
water cannot penetrate. 





Another important advantage ascribed 
to apokonin is the sanitary nature of the 
material. It is claimed that the creosot« 
present in the coal-tars, and the high tem- 
perature of the composition when applied. 
combine to destroy all the bacteria in the 
dirt, thus preventing the spread of disease 
from particles that may be ground and 
blown off the surface. 





Tracing a Counterfeit 


Tue tracing of counterfeit bills back to 
the persons responsible for their issue is 
a curious and exciting employment. The 
experts assigned by the government to 
this work are among the most skilful 
members of the Secret Service. The protec 
tion of the currency depends in large 
measure upon their efficiency and the pains 
they take are almost infinite. The follow- 
ing case is one illustrating the difficulties 
which the Secret Service people meet and 
overcome, 

A bank clerk in Cleveland had detected 
a counterfeit twenty-dollar bill in the de 
posit of a small retail grocer. An expert 
was sent for and undertook the case. 

He found that the grocer had received 
the bill from a shoe-dealer, who had it 
from a dentist, who had it from somebody 
else, and so on, until the Secret Service 
man finally traced the bad note to an 
invalid woman who had used it to pay 
her physician. When questioned, this 
woman said that the money had been sent 
her by her brother, who lived in New Or- 
leans. 

The sleuth looked up the brother’s 
antecedents, and soon became convinced 
that he was the man wanted. The brother, 
however, soon proved to the satisfaction 
of the Secret Service man that his sus- 
picions were unfounded. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that the money had been received 
by the New Orleans man in part payment 
of rent of a house he owned in Pitts- 
burg. While the sleuth was a bit dis- 
couraged, he couldn’t give over the case 
when he had gone so far, so he took the 
next train for Pittsburg. 

The tenant of the house in Pittsburg 
proved to be a travelling oculist, who 
spent most of his time in the Middle West. 
The Secret Service man had the good luck, 
however, to catch him just as he had re- 
turned from a trip; and the man at once 
recognized the bad bill as one that had 
been given him by a patient in Cleveland, 
the very point whence the sleuth had 
started. 

The patient was a boss carpenter. The 
Secret Service man got his address from 
the oculist and went right after the new 
clew. At this point he had a premonition 
that something was going to happen, and 
he wasn’t disappointed. 

The carpenter, an honest old fellow, 
said that he had rezeived the bill from a 
certain Parker. The said Parker was the 
small grocer in whose bank deposit the 
counterfeit had turned up. The expert 
flew to the grocer’s as quickly as a cab 
would take him, and found it closed. He 
had left town. 

Afterward it was shown beyond question 
that the grocer was the agent of an organ- 
ized band of counterfeiters. His shop was 
a mere blind. That the bill which he gave 
the carpenter should get back into his own 
funds after travelling all over the con- 
tinent was one of those miracles of chance 
for which there is no explanation. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
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before using Pears’ 
Soap. 





There’s no pre- 
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‘Inance 


TIMELY INVESTMENT CONSIDERATIONS 


22T is with a certain sense of relief 
y> that the investment markets enter 
upon the new year. Security prices 
in 1909, it is true, do show gratify- 
ing gains in the majority Of cases, 
but toward the end of the year there 
developed conditions provocative of 
a good deal of doubt and uncertainty 
in investors’ minds. Everywhere 
there seems to exist the feeling that with the passing 
of the old year the situation will be greatly cleared, 
and that it will again become possible to form a reason- 
able estimate of the relative importance of the influ- 
ences bearing on investment security values. 

The statement that of all of these influences 
“money ” is the most important has a far wider appli- 
vation than in the mere bearing of call-money rates on 
speculative operations on the Stock Exchange. About 
that the average investor knows little and cares less. 
Where the importance of the money-market factor 
really lies is im its bearing upon the purchase for in- 
eome of existing securities and in the creation of new 
issues of stocks and bonds with all that that means in 
the way of stimulating industry and trade. 

Without attempting to go into the intricacies of the 
money-market position, it may be said at the outset 
that money conditions at the beginning of 1910 favor 
the constructive side of security values. All through 
November and December it was touch-and-go whether 
the dilapidated currency system would not break down 
entirely before the end of the season and result in the 
same scramble for money as has taken place in three 
out of the last four years. But by reason of the 
infinite care exercised by those having the situation in 
charge, the end of the year was reached without the 
occurrence of anything more untoward than the export 
of a large amount of gold. 

Nursed safely through this critical period, the money 
market has been brought to a point where it can 
again stand on its own feet. After the first of the 
year, according to all precedent, money will begin to 
flow back from the interior, and the drastie scaling 
down of loans, by which alone the bank surplus was 
saved, will no longer be necessary. That low money 
rates will result by no means follows. But what may 
reasonably be expected is that bank reserves will again 
be built up to a point where there will be obviated the 
danger, so long present, that almost overnight the 
surplus reserves of the banks might be wiped out 
completely, 

With the public as much disposed toward speculation 
as at present and prices as high as they are, it is by 
no means désirable that money should be as cheap and 
accessible as it was in the early months of 1909— 
conditions of that kind are only too likely to breed un- 
healthy speculative activity and prevent legitimate 
borrowers from getting the accommodation they are 
entitled to. A three-per-cent. money market is no 
deterrent to the sale of bonds by a railroad or an indus- 
trial corporation which needs money. For the ultimate 
good of the situation, indeed, a moderately firm money 
market in which the corporations are able to borrow 
the money they have so long needed is much more to 
be desired than another period of cheap rates stimu- 
lating further exctic growth in stock prices. 

For whether this question of the impending issue 
of large amounts of new securities is looked at from 
the standpoint of the investor or the speculator, the 
facet remains that the situation will be greatly im- 
proved when once the corporations have been able to 
secure the money of which they have so long been in 
need. Toward the close of the year, it is true, several 
large issues of both stocks and bonds were announced, 
but analysis of the purposes to which the money is to 
be put shows that these were refunding operations 
pure and simple, and that but very little new money 
was actually borrowed. What has been done so far, 
in fact, has amounted to nothing more than the pro- 
viding for a part of the large obligations the rail- 
roads have coming due next year. Now comes the 
necessity of providing the very large amounts of 
capital needed for extensions and _ betterments—re- 
quirements which have accumulated and grown to very 
great proportions during the past three years because 
of the fact that during that time the railroads have 
found it almost impossible to borrow on favorable 
terms. 

Coincident sale of new securities and increase in 
dividends is a combination usually productive of a 
good deal of alleged caustic comment, but it is a fact 
that where a railroad has been unable to borrow and 
has had to pay out of earnings expenses property 
chargeable to capital account, the ability to get the 
money it needs has often been the precursor of divi- 
dends. The raising of the Chesapeake and Ohio divi- 
dend from one per cent. to four per cent. immediately 
following the rearrangement of the company’s finances 
through an issue of bonds, is the best case in point 
as well as the most recent. For years the Chesapeake 
had been earning enough to warrant a higher rate 
than the one per cent. it paid, but heavy expenditures 
for equipment were continuously made out of earn- 
ings, and no bonds were sold to put the money back 
in the treasury. With the change in the control of 





By Franklin Escher 


the road came a change in this rather peculiar method 
of treating the rights of shareholders. Bonds were 
issued at once and a statement made that, earnings 
warranting such a move, declaration of the next 
dividend would be at the rate of four per cent. Earn- 
ings since have been such as to fully justify what was 
done. 

Other instances quite as striking might be cited and 
the chances are that more will be added to the list 
before long. In the case of some of the Gould roads, 
Missouri Pacific and Denver and Rio Grande, for in- 
stance, sales of bonds which would have been issued 
long ago but for unfavorable investment market condi- 
tions have put the properties in line for much larger 
earnings and consequent possible dividends. Southern 
Railway is another case in point, substantial sales of 
its development bonds having put the property in a 
position where resumption of the preferred dividend 
is believed to be measurably near. In all these cases, 
and in numercus others which might be mentioned, the 
roads have been exactly in the position of a man 
with an exceilent opportunity to do business, but 
without the necessary capital to handle it. 

Judging from-recent large sales of American bonds 
abroad, European capital will play an important part 
in satisfying the needs of the railroads in 1910. Little 
enthusiasm has been shown by the foreign bankers 
in the way of purchasing our stocks at current prices, 
but low-priced bonds seem to be regarded as an entirely 
different proposition, and very considerable amounts 
of the new issues have been sold on the other side. 
Willingness of the foreign investor to buy bonds of 
the class of the Denver and Rio Grande refunding 5’s, 
the ’Friseo general 5’s, and the new Missouri Pacific 
convertible 5’s has iad much to do with the success 
of recent issues. Banking houses with strong interna- 
tional connections have figured prominently in every 
sale of bonds which has been made for some time past, 
and have been able to offer the railroads the terms 
they did solely on account of their knowledge of the 
eagerness of their clients abroad to take on bonds of 
this class, 

After the turn of the year, if money conditions 
abroad relax, as all precedent leads to expect they will, 
buying of American bonds from this source should in- 
crease largely in volume. So far as London is con- 
cerned, the pendency of the general election will per- 
haps for the time being exert a restraining influence, 
but by the end of January the election will be over 
and the way cleared for renewed purchases of that 
class of American security toward which the foreign 
investor has shown so decided a preference. For 
whichever way the election goes, a great deal of Eng- 
lish capital will be turned toward foreign investment. 
The entry into power of a more conservative ministry 
would mean the conversion into securities of a great 
amount of timid capital now being held liquid, while 
the return to power of the present government would, 
as Lord Rosebery declared in the House of Lords, in- 
variably result in the driving overseas of large 
amounts of British capital. 

Turning from consideration of the prospects of the 
new and necessary financing being satisfactorily accom- 
plished, it is evident that in the reinvestment of a 
substantial part of the January Ist interest and divi- 
dend disbursements there exists another strong argu- 
ment on the constructive side of security prices. Ad- 
mitting that one-half or even two-thirds of this $200,- 
000,000 fund is absorbed by the mere cost of living, 
there is still left a sum the investment of which in 
securities is bound to exert a strong uplift on prices. 
Ry no means does it follow that the whole amount of 
the investment is made in the first two weeks of 
January, or even before the end of the month—invest- 
ment of this fund begins early in December and runs 
on for several months. But whether the operation is 
of weeks’ or of months’ duration the fact remains that 
most of the money goes into bonds and that most of 
the bonds bought are taken out of the market. 

Nineteen hundred and ten opens with the influences 
bearing directly en security prices mostly favorable, 
but with at least two considerations on the other side 
of the account meriting the cautious investor’s care- 
ful attention. Rise in the cost of living, from being 
heretofore a question of purely academic interest, has 
been converted by the general wage-increase demanded 
by railway employees into a question of very real and 
pressing importance. The continuing unfavorable 
state of our foreign trade, ‘which has resulted during 
the past year in the loss of about $110,000,000 in gold, 
is another consideration which is beginning to receive 
a good deal of serious thought. 

Until the railway employees’ demands ate actually 
presented on January 3d it will be difficult to gauge 
the seriousness of the situation confronting the rail- 
roads, but from what is already known it is perfectly 
plain that unless the railroads are allowed to increase 
freight rates it will be impossible for them as a whole 
to make concessions sufficient to avert labor troubles of 
a dangerous nature. Some of the railroads, it is true, 
are so wealthy and earn so much money that they 
could probably grant the wage-increase asked for, but 
that is the case only with a small proportion of the 
roads and in itself has no legitimate bearing on the 


question of whether or not they should be allowed to 
raise freight rates. Railroad managers point out, and 
very justly, that the increased cost of materials has 
hit the railroads just as hard as it has hit the rail- 
roads’ employees —that it eosts more to give the 
shipper the same amount of transportation than it 
cost formerly, and that if the cost is now to be further 
increased, the shipper must be made to pay more. 
The right of the railroads to raise their rates rests 
with the government—fortunately the administration 
of the law is in the hands of men broad-minded and 
able to look at both sides of great questions of business 
economics. 


In spite of larger receipts and of the various 
economies instituted by the present administration, 
the Treasury finances are working into a closer and 
closer position, the working-balance in the Treasury 
having now got down to about $22,000,000. For this 
condition expenditures on the Panama Canal are 
entirely responsible, very nearly $100,000,000 more 
than the amount of canal bonds issued having been so 
far paid out. How to sell bonds to reimburse the 
Treasury is the great question at issue. . 

The question is not at all one of credit. It is true, 
perhaps, that trouble would be experienced by the 
government in trying to sell more of its two-per-cents. 
at par, but no one doubts that an offering of three-per- 
cent. bonds would be quickly taken and at a substan- 
tial premium. ‘The trouble is that an issue of three- 
per-cent. bonds having equal privileges with regard to 
securing circulation as the 2’s would necessarily react 
harmfully on the price of the latter. And the govern- 
ment, having sold to the banks nearly $700,000,000 
worth of these 2’s during the past few years, is now 
bound to see to if that nothing is done to further 
depreciate them in value. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to be not in 
further makeshift financing in the way of issuing 
short-term bonds, but in the giving of a preference to 
the existing twos over any other issue which may be 
made—enough of a preference to keep up their price. 


The tax on circulation based on the old bonds, for in-. 


stance, could be made Jess than the tax on circulation 
based on the new. The existence of a class of securi- 
ties so privileged would, perhaps, be a_ regrettable 
circumstance, but is an inevitable consequence of these 
two per cents. having ever been sold to the banks at 
an artificial price. And sooner or later—sooner if the 
President’s postal savings-bank plan goes through— 
these troublesome two-per-cents. can be taken back 
off the hands of the banks. 


Nineteen hundred and nine saw the consummation of 
some pretty important railroad deals, but all indica- 
tions are that there will be even more changes in con- 
trol this year than last. E. H. Harriman’s death, the 
rise of Edwin Hawley, the freeing of the Rock Island 
interests’ hands through their divorcee of the ’Frisco— 
these in themselves are three reasons for expecting 
very great changes in the railway world in the not- 
distant future. 

Just at present Wall Street is concerning itself 
principally with the probability of an invasion of 
Eastern territory by the Rock Island interests. A 
magnificent property in itself, the Rock Island is never- 
theless purely a local proposition on a big scale— 
hardly the kind of a property to satisfy its ambitious 
backers in these days of the development of the 
through-traffie idea. That Rock Island was willing to 
take a $7,000,000 loss on its investment in St. Louis 
and San Francisco in order to get rid of the property 
is good reason for believing that the plans which are 
in the making are on a pretty big scale. There are 
some people who would not be surprised if the end of 
the year saw Rock Island reaching to the Atlantic over 
its own tracks, and to the Pacific over the tracks of 
closely allied roads. 


Gold exports in 1909 reached the amazing total of 
$110,000,000. Beginning early in January the outflow 
continued practically unchecked throughout the year. 
There was never a time when there was any question 
of a turn in the movement or of gold coming this way. 
In point of duration and extent the outflow is un- 
precedented in our financial history. 

Two causes united to bring about the trouble—infla- 
tion of the currency through the issue of too many 
bank-notes, and the unfavorable turn taken by our 
foreign trade. During the first half of the year in- 
crease in bank-note circulation caused such money con- 
ditions here that banking capital was literally crowded 
out of the country-——-and went in the form of gold. 
During the second half of the year merchandise im- 
ports increased at such a rate that the balance of 
trade in our favor was reduced to just about half of 
what; it normally is. In the face of that condition 
and on the strength of a corn and cotton crop which 
never materialized to the extent expected, we borrowed 
a large amount of banking capital abroad during the 
summer. Repayment in the form of gold is being made 
and is an operation not altogether pleasant. We need 
the gold ourselves. 





































The Shoot 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


WENT out shootin’ in the wood— 
My, the mornin’ air was good! 
Sort of filled your soul with joy. 
Made ye feel jest like a boy. 
Made ye want to dance and sing 
Like a bird upon the wing! 


Soon a partridge come along, 
Whirrin’, whirrin’, mighty strong. 
Had my gun acrost a rail, 

And a bead that couldn’t fail, 

But, by Jings! I felt so full 
Ne’er a trigger could I pull! 


Later on I found a track 
Leadin’ through the piney black. 
Surest thing you ever knew, 

Mr. Fox had jest been through— 
Trailed him squarely to his hole— 
Couldn’t shoot to save my soul! 


*’N’en I heard a tromplin’ sound, 
Like a big deer some’eres round; 
*N’en a cracklin’ in the bush, 
*N’en a sudden sort o’ hush, 
Aw’ a pair o’ starin’ eyes 

Soft as ever summer skies. 


Shoct him? I'd ha’ soon ha’ shot 
Sleepin’ babies in a cot. 

Kill him? - With two eyes abeam 
With a sort of friendly gleam? 
Nary kill for Mr. Deer 

In that mornin’ atmosphere! 


So it went the whole day long. 
Somepin sort of went all wrong. 
Had my gun, and had my lead, 
Got up early from my bed 

For to land a lot o’ things, 

And jest couldn’t—no, by Jings! 





The Land Where the Shawls 
Come From 


No doubt there are many to whom the 
vanished glories of the Kashmir shawl are 
quite well known by name, but few who 
know anything of the country of its 
origin. Yet Kashmir has always been 
celebrated as one of the most beautiful 
spots on earth. It has been compared to 
Switzerland, but on a grander scale, with 
its girdle of snow-clad mountain peaks 
surrounding a serene valley. It has al- 
ways held a foremost place in Indian his- 
tory as the habitation of the most beauti- 
ful women and the most cowardly men, 
qualities which are attributed largely 
to their methods of life. 

Though in summer the temperature is 
warm—Kashmir being 6,000 feet above 
sea-level—yet it lacks the arid, parching 


heat of the plains, and the women conse- 


quently are not subjected to that prema- 
ture old age which overtakes the women 
who do not live in the hills. The houses are 
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A typical dwelling in Kashmir 


not of the usual flimsy nature, but built of 
wood and thatched with straw, usually 
with stones to hold the thatch in place, 
and are two-storied. 


In winter when the chill winds sweep. 


the Himalayan range every method is em- 
ployed to keep the houses warm, and to 
this desire for enervating heat is attrib- 
uted the cowardly nature of the men. 
Not content with employing, as an aid to 
their warmth, the animal heat of their 
flocks which are driven into the lower 
loor—the warm breath of the animals 
rising to the upper ¢hamber by means of 
holes in the floor overhead—the men wrap 
themselves in long skirts, under which 
they earry about -with them a tiny char- 
coal-heater.. This excess of artificial heat, 
to which they obstinately cling as a cus- 
tom of old standing, has made them the 
jest of all India, and there is no doubt 
whatever from a physiological point of 
view that it has much to do with their 
pusillanimity. 
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How to judge an advertisement 


before you use it 


John Lee Mahinchas prepared ten 
tests whereby the advertising 
value of newspaper and, magazine 
advertiséments, street car cards, 
posters or any other printed matter 
may be judged. 
mere theories, but ten real tests. 
Applying them you arrive at 
the calm, cold reasons for or 
against the copy you havein mind. 


These are not 


These ten tests have proved themselves 
All ten of them have 
been applied to this advertisement. 


A complete set of these tests sent 
Address 


Mahin Advertising Company 


811-861 American Trust Building 


Chicago 














“Well begun is half done.” 


You add considerably to the value 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 


The popular English dentifrice—which gives 

such a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 

surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 

polish, too, for those that show. 

15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 
Park & Tilford, F.C, Calvert & Co. Calvert's Depot, 
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Chalfonte 


The Boardwalk, the beach, the 
piers and other attractions, when 
combined with the comfort and ele- 
gance of Chalfonte, make a visit to 


Atlantic City 


at this time most delightful. Write 
for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open On the Beach 
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Bills of exchange bought 

ette rs and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 

to Europe and South Af- 

of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

Collections made. _Inter- 

national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERKs, No. 59 WALL Street 





§% eid" Irrigation Bonds 
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Coupon 0 0 
Denomination, $500. Interest, March, September. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by Ist Mortgage on 
sub-irrigated lands now earning over 8% on valuation 
of $7,000 per acre. Investigate this for your January 
disbursements. 20-year circular, free. 

HOWARD PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 


For Advertising Rates, address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE. N.Y. 
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Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Surplus & Undivided Profits 


Receives Securities for Safekeeping and 
Collects Income 


$2,000,000 
8,000,000 
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The Leonardo da Vinci Bust 


A FEW months ago there was discovered 
in England a wax bust of a woman which 
was claimed by experts to be of Renais- 
sance workmanship, and probably by no 
less a master than Leonardo da Vinci. It 
was purchased from its English owner by 
Germany for the Kaiser Friedrich Muse- 
um. Berlin. The sum paid was £9,256, 

The magnitude of the purchase price 
aroused curiosity in English art cireles as 
to the history and duration of the bust’s 
residence in England. Upon _ investiga- 
tion, it was found that it had once been 
in the studio of Mr. R. C. Lueas, of South- 
ampton, an early Victorian sculptor, whose 
son asserts that he was not only present 
when his father made it, but even assisted 
him with the coloring. In proof of this 
statement he has drawn attention to sev- 
eral other specimens of his father’s work; 
these also are in wax and after either 
Renaissance or classic models. 

English experts and art-lovers are now 
congratulating themselves upon the dis- 
covery of an artist of rare genius, who 
flourished in Southampton in early Vie- 
torian days. Germany, however,” remains 

















The so-called Raphael bust at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, which resembles the cause 
of the controversy 


steadfast in the opinion that it has ac- 
quired a genuine Leonardo da Vinci. 

To prove this contention Dr. Bode, the 
Berlin expert, finds similarities between 
the disputed bust and one of undoubted 
antiquity, which is the gem of the Wicar 
Museum at Lille. In writing of the dis- 
puted bust, he says: “ It is made entirely 
of purified wax painted over. The paint- 
ing is only on the reddy-brown hair and 
on the wreath of flowers, which is almost 
perfectly preserved, and the coloring of 
which is identical with that of the well- 
known girl’s bust at the Wicar Museum 
at ‘Lilte.” 

At this point it is interesting to know 

that there is in the United States a third 
wax bust almost identical in workman- 
ship, pose, and coloring with that at Lille 
and therefore, according to Dr. Bode, with 
tertain striking features of resemblance to 
the one now under discussion. It is 
twenty-one inches in height and thirteen 
in breadth and is ascribed to Raphael. 
It was purchased in London and is now 
in the possession of Dr. W. T. Dawson, 
Taunton, Massachusetts, by whose permis- 
sion this photograph was taken for Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 





Long Island’s Pebble Industry 


BETWEEN the northern point of Long 
Island and Watch Hill! lies a row of little 
islands, two of which, Plum Island and 
Goose Island, possess a peculiar form of 
mineral wealth. It consists in heaps of 
richly colored quartz pebbles, showing red, 
yellow, purple, and other hues, which are 
locally called agates. They are used in 
making stained-glass windows, and there 
is a sufficient demand for them in New 
York to keep the owners of one or two 
sloops employed in gathering them from 
the beaches, where the waves continually 
roll and polish them, bringing out the 
beauty of their colors. 





Measuring Wind by Music 
THE velocity of wind canbe reckoned by 
noting the musical: pitch of the sound_ 
given out when it blows across a stretched 
wire. The principal elements on which 
the calenlation is based are the diameter 
of the wire and the temperature of the air. 
The length of the wire is immaterial. 
Every variation in the wind’s velocity is 
faithfully represented by the rising or 
falling of the pitch of the note sung by 
the wire. 





























































wR. HAMMERSTEIN made _ memorable 
the fourth week of the current season at 
the Manhattan Opera House by accom 
y plishing one of the best performances of 
Gounod’s Faust that New York has 
S22 heard in a deeade. The notable character 
of the achievement will be understood by those who 
recall that this town has seen in the past a good many 
brilliant productions of 
Gounod’s amiable _per- 
version of Goethe, and 
that the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in the 
days when it was beset 
by no formidable and 
goading rival, was for 
a time so largely dedi- 
eated to performances 
of this opera that Mr. 
William James Hender- 
son was moved to cele- 
brate the establishment 
as “the  Faustspiel- 
haus.” But Faust has 
not of late had a con- 
spicuously glorious his- 
tory at the Metropoli- 
tan. That house has 
now no. authoritative 
interpreter of Mar- 
guerite, and its most 
considerable exponent 
of the hero, Mr. Caruso, 
is searcely to be taken 
seriously in that rdle; 
nor has the Metro- 
politan a commanding Mephistopheles. 

Mr. Hammerstein, in the past, has done even less 
for Faust at the Manhattan; he mounted the opera 
during the early days at his house, but with indif- 
ferent artistic success, This season he makes necessary 
a very different tale; for it is now possible to witness 
at the Manhattan a presentation of the work that, by 
reason of certain strikingly impressive features, chal- 
lenges comparison with the most effective and excel- 
lent productions that have been witnessed in New 
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York; and in respect of the impersonation of its chief 
part, it is only just to say that memory holds no 
recollection of a superior performance. 

Mr. Hammerstein has 
mounted the opera 
with a cast comprising, 
for its chief elements, 
Miss Mary Garden as 
Marguerite, Mr. Dal- 
mores as Faust, Mr. 
Dufranne as Valentine, 
and Mr. Huberdeau as 
the Devil. Mr. Dal- 
mores had already been 
observed at the Man- 
hattan as Faust; and 
Miss Garden, upon a 
composite and gala oc- 
easion at the end of the 
season of 1907-08, ap- 
peared as Marguerite 
in an excerpt from the 
opera—the “garden 
scene.” Neither Mr. 
Dufranne nor Mr. 
Huberdeau had _ before 
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A REMARKABLE 


By Lawrence Gilman 




















Pepito Arriola, the Spanish boy pianist 


It may as well be said at once that the chief dis- 
tinction, the extraordinary feature, of this production 
was the Marguerite of Miss Garden. Those who hap- 
pened to witness Miss Garden’s emergence in the frag- 
ment of the opera that was presented two years ago 
found little in her impersonation to prepare them for 
the full-length portrait of the character which she has 
now exhibited. Although she has sung in Paris not 
only Marguerite, but such other of the papier-maché 
réles of the conventional répertoire as Juliette, 
Ophelie, and Violetta, it had been felt in New York 
that her powers were of a kind to be exerted to their 
fullest extent only in the more vital and complex 
characters with which they have been chiefly associ- 
ated here—in such parts as Mélisande, Salome, 
Louise. That view of the matter appears to be 
a mistaken one. Miss Garden must now be definitely 
regarded as one of the most surprising and incalculable 
singing-actresses on the lyric stage. Study her as the 
wistful, timid, enigmatic, infinitely gentle and lovely 
Mélisande, and you would vow that she was fashioned 
by nature to embody the character, trained for the 
part from birth. Yet observe her on another evening 
as Salome: she is not merely an impersonator of the 
role: she is Salome—the restless and_ sick-brained 
woman imagined by Wilde and Strauss. Study her on 
yet another evening as that prodigy of self-love, the 
girl with the indurated soul, Louise; or as Jean, 
the naive and awkward novice of the monastery; or 
2s the superbly arrogant courtesan in the earlier scenes 
oi Thais; or as the vulgar light-o’-love in the first act 
of Sapho. An interpretative capacity so versatile, 
sensitive, and potent as this is the result of something 
more than intelligence: it is a product of an_ his- 
trionie gift that partakes of the penetrating intuition 
and the inspired veracity of genius. It is difficult to 
think of any man or woman on the operatic stage, 
and familiar to the New York public, whose ability 
in this sort is comparable with Miss Garden’s for 
plasticity and range, unless it be Miss Calvé or Mr. 
Renaud. The former, in her prime a superlative ac- 
tress, a unique personality, lacked even at her best 
Miss Garden’s variety. As for Mr. Renaud, he is of 
course in a class by himself: an actor unexcelled— 
unequalled, indeed—on the lyric stage for imagination. 
intelligence, infallible skill. Fortunate indeed is the 
impresario of the Manhattan in the possession of two 
such artists! 

It will perhaps be said that Miss Garden’s gifts as 
a singer are not en a par with her gifts as an actress. 
Let it be willingly granted that there are singers tiow 
before the public whose adroitness in the florid and 
ornamental use of the voice far exceeds that of Miss 
Garden; and that, too, there are plenty of singers 
whose power to beguile the aural sense is consider- 
ably in advance of Miss Garden’s. But it is an 
egregious error to conceive the art of operatic im- 
personation as paramountly a concern of the singer 
and only incidentally a concern of the actor or actress. 
The main business of the lyrie histrion is precise 
characterization: that is the beginning and the end 
of the matter. Any use of the voice which does not 
in some measure serve that purpose must necessarily 
be regarded as either intrusive or superfluous. It is 
true that those composers who wrote in the bad old 
days when the operatic stage was the kingdom of the 
singer have made it difficult for modern interpreters 
to conceive their function thus seriously; yet it is 
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“MARGUERITE” 


possible to manipulate even the frequent vocal excres- 
cenees and impertinences of Bellini and, Donizetti in 
such a way that they serve, after a fashion, an expres- 
sive and denotative purpose. One is glad to concede, 
for the satisfaction of those exigent souls who love to 
dwell upon the supreme importance of Voice in the 
equipment of the opera-singer, that the lyric-actor 
wholly bereft of voice.or innocent of vocal art would 
be in a fairly desperate ; 
case; but it is not suffi- 
ciently recognized that 
the singer who is 
merely a_ singer, and 
not an interpreter of 
character, is, from an 
ideal standpoint, 
equally incompetent 
and unsuccessful. We 
all remember that Ma- 
dame Sembrich, for ex- 
ample, was a transcen- 
dent, an almost flaw- 
less, singer, qua singer. 
Now it would be untrue 
to say that Madame 
Sembrich was’ wholly 
without ability as an 
actress, for she had be- 
yond question a certain 
gracious instinct for 
comedy. But she was 
primarily a singer: her 
histrionie talents were 
of the slenderest sort; 
and as Marguerite, or 
Elsa, or Eva, say, her histrionic incompetence was such 
as to grieve:those who were at once candid and 
judicious. That her career was a dazzlingly successful 
one merely goes to show that the pepular view of the 
function of the singing-actress is identical with that 
which we have here ventured to oppuse; it has nothing 
whatever to do with the wsthetics of the question. 

It has been implied, then, that the operatic inter- 
preter whose ability is mainly histrionic is in no more 
anomalous a situation than the interpreter who can 
prevail only as a singer. But the Marguerite of Miss 
Garden is in need of no such extreme justification. 
She does not, in this performance, triumph merely as 
an actress. Her singing of the music is not only elo- 
quent as a revelation of character and emotion, but 
it is admirable as an exhibition of purely vocal skill; 
from this point of view Miss Garden has never before 
disclosed herself in so winning a light. On the his- 
trionie side ker Marguerite is a superlative achieve- 
ment. We had come to-accept Marguerite as a mere 
operatic mannikin, a simpering sawdust doll. Miss 
Garden has vivified her.’ This Marguerite actually 
lives and breathes; she has soul, brain, passion; she is 
a veritable human figure. Miss Garden’s impersona- 
tion is throughout an extraordinarily subtle and beau- 
tiful piece of art. Acting more exquisitely veracious 
and affecting than her denotement of innocent glee 
over the discovery of the jewels, or of gentle ecstasy 
in her final yielding to her lover at the close of the 
garden scene, or of dumb agony in the death scene of 
Valentine, is not often seen on the lyric stage. 

The performances of the other principals were 
worthy companion-pieces. 
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Carl. Burrian as “ Tristan” 
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The Gentle Art of Song-writing 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


Tuk blame for the existence of the 
popular song lies with the people who buy 
it. We cannot blame the man who manu- 
factures it. We may pity, but why 
censure? Perhaps he has a large family 
who are in need of clothing. Perhaps 
the landlord demands the rent. He is in 
dire need. Which way can he turn? Al- 
though he may have resolved to lead an 
honorable and upright life, think of the 
temptations which on every side beset him. 
And usually, at this psychological moment 
when he has resolved to turn over a new 
leaf, his publisher telephones him and 
says: 

“ley, Ike, I wanna noo song. Sum- 
pin’ about a guy wot’s t’rown down by 
his gal, and goes away sayin’ that he’ll 
return’ some day wit’ a large bundle 0’ 
rocks and that she’ll be sorry then. Get 
it? Naw, to-morrow won’t do. It’s ten 
o'clock now, and I want the woids by 
half past eleven so’s I kin give ’em to 
Mawruss Reminiss this afternoon. I 
wanna start printin’ to-morrow. Hustle 
it up, now!” y 

What is Ike to do? He knows that the 
song will be sung in vaudeville the fol- 
lowing evening, and that if it is any 
kind of a success at all it will be worth 
a thousand or more dollars to him. Also 
he knows that his publisher will advance 
him fifty or a hundred dollars when he 
vives him the words, because of his former 
successes. So he sits down and writes 
the lyric. 

Inasmuch as his is a well-paid profes- 
sion, or rather trade, and as there is room 
for more workmen, much as we disapprove 
of it, we are going to show how any one 
may join the ranks of the popular-song 
writers. 

“ Maggie,” says Ike to his wife, “ keep 


the kids out of this room for a half-hour. 


I’ve got to write a song.” 

“What about?” asks Maggie, libtlessly. 

“ Aw, I don’t know just what, but I’ve 
got a dandy title. Kinda long, but snappy. 
Lissen: ‘ You wouldn’t spoin me, goilie. if 
1 hadda buncha coin. How is_ it? 
Classy ?” 

“Great, Ike,” replies Maggie, with en- 
thusiasm. “Lemme see it when it’s fin- 
ished, will yuh?” 

“ Sure,” says Ike. 

And in haif an hour he calls Maggie 
and reads to her the product of his genius, 
for genius it truly is. Anything so hope- 
lessly below mediocrity is surely a work 
of genius. Isn’t it? Well, it gets the 
money, anyway. But here’s the song as 
Ike reads it: 


YOU WOULDN’r SPOIN ME, GOILIE, IF I 
HWADDA BUNCHA COIN, 


The sun was slowly sinking to beyond the 
watcher’s view; 

The roses all was sleeping and their 
leaves was wet with dew; 

A lad and lassie stood there and they 
watched the setting sun; 

The girl she turned te the young man, 
and then she thus begun: 

“1 cannot marry you, dear John, because 
you are too poor, 

And we would be unhappy, dear, of that 
I’m very sure.” 

The young man paled at her harsh words, 
and then with anguish sighed, 

And then he looked her in the eyes and 
these true words replied: 


Chorus, 
“You wouldn’t spoin me, sweetheart, if 
I hadda buncha coin, 
You know that you. and me in wedded 
bliss would quickly join; 
ut now you say that we must part, 
You’ve broke my loving, trusting heart— 
You wouldn’t spoin me, sweetheart, if I 
hadda buncha coin.” 


Second verse, 

The young man then departed and for 
many years he spent 

iis days in search for gold and all his 
nights slept in a tent. 

lie suffered many hardships and then he 
quite rich returned 

And met again the lassie who him years 
ago had spurned. 

She knew that he was rich, and so she 
tried to win him. now, 

but he just looked at her and smiled, and 
with a noble bow 

‘ie said: “My goil, my love for you is 

quite a long time dead. 

iemember when you spoined me long ago 
the words I said: 


Chorus. 


“Gee, Ike,” says Maggie, in awe, “I 
don’t see how you get them things off 
so easy. It’s a corker.” 

“It “il be a knockout,” replies Ike. 
“You see, the public like somethin’ that 
‘caches a lesson. See, the goil toined the 





guy down because he didn’t have the 
rhino, and then when he gets the cush 
he won’t have her, because he’s wise that 
she don’t love him for himself alone, but 
wants the handlin’ of his dough. Go? 
It *ll knock ’em dead! 

“T ain’t got exactly what Abe Hurdy- 
gurd wanted, but it’s clost enough, and if 
Reminiss only cops out some old song 
what ’Il fit these woids—why, it ought go 
great.” And Ike departs to his publishers. 

The reader has by this time gleaned an 
insight into the manner in which popular 
songs are built. -And probably the reader 
is horrified or at least surprised. But 
when one orders a house, one usually 
knows exactly what one wants. 

So it is with the music publisher. Each 
year there is a new fashion in songs, and 
he orders his workman to turn out some- 
thing in the latest fashion. The closer 
-resemblance it bears to, the more reminis- 
cent it is of, something that is now being 
dinned into our ears by every Harlem 
piano, by every music-hall performer, and 
by every street organ, the, more satisfied 
is the publisher with his ‘hired man. 

Marriage, being a supposedly sacred 
thing, is the proper subject for the rich 
and ripe humor of the song-writer. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that any 
song tending to make light of that re- 
lation between two human beings should 
be acciaimed by the public as a master- 
piece of wit. So we are to write a song 
about matrimony. Easy! 

The first thing to come to mind is the 
fact that most men are henpecked. The 
second and most important thing which 
we must remember in writing this song is 
that most husbands are dissolute and 
much prefer the company of blondined 
show-girls to that of their lawfully wedded 
wives. Of course they do. The popular 
song proves that. Accordingly -we have 
the chorus of a popular song without a 
moment’s thought. In fact, the less 
thought the better, if we hope to achieve 
success. And this is the sort of chorus 
which would undoubtedly “go big,” as 
Broadway parlance hath it: 


“Wife says I had ought to be glad that 

I have got a home, 

She says it ain’t the proper thing for 
married men to roam. 

But sakes alive, she’s getting old. 

Give me a bird and bottle cold 

And a chorus girl with hair of gold. 

No, I ain’t glad; instead, I’m mad to 
think I have a home.” 


The example of Ike’s song added to this 
is certainly enough to prove to any one 
that the art of writing a popular song is 
as easy as beating your sick and aged 
mother-in-law to death, and song-writing, 
moreover, has not yet been included among 
the capital offences. So if there be any 
readers who now feel sufficiently shame- 
less and sufficiently feeble-minded to write 
a popular song, let them go ahead and do 
it. But first let them learn something 
about the business end of song-writing. 

Every one has read advertisements which 
beg the reader to send on their poems; 
which state that there are fortunes in 
songs, and that the advertiser will have 
musie written for your lyric and will have 
it published. He’ll do all of these, true 
enough, but he’ll do it at your expense. 
And if you ever hear of a single copy of 
your song being sold for real cash, con- 
sider yourself unique among the dupes who 
answer his advertisement. 

Many a man is beguiled from attending 
to his milk route because he has been told 
of the fabulous sums to be gained by 
writing songs. We read every now and 
again that some one has made ten thou- 
sand dollars in six months from his coon 
song, “Sugar candy may be dandy, but 
I'd rather have ma Mandy.” Possibly 
these statements are true, but even if they 
are they only happen once in a thousand 
times, and the man who makes such sums 
is usually his own publisher. 

Nor is the publisher’s path one of roses. 
A few years ago certain cross streets be- 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New 
York, were honeycombed with mushroom 
publishers, who, having achieved success 
with one song, sank all their profits in 
advertising efforts that proved to be fail- 
ures. To-day these firms do not exist. 

But there is always room for something 
good. Songs can be funny without being 
coarse and of the slapstick type of humor. 
And songs lacking those elements would 
not of necessity fail. We have not yet 
forgotten how to appreciate Gilbert and 
Sullivan, or Nevin. Songs equal to theirs 
in humor or sentiment would achieve suc- 
cess to-day. Why aren’t they written? 
Because the music publisher will not pro- 
duce them? Hardly. The fault lies with 
the American public. As soon as it begins 
to show its distaste for the balderdash 
which is now hurled at it from the vaude- 
ville or musical-comedy stage we shall 
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have good songs. Then the examples which 


have been given earlier in this article may 


not be as valuable as they are now. 





Athletics in Persia 


TuHE old East has handed down to us a 
lot of things, and about a good many 
subjects has forgotten considerably more 
than the Occident knows. Credit is given to 
Persia for cunning arts and paraphrasable 
poetry, but it is rather jarring to learn 
that, polo is purely a Persian invention, 
and was played by royal teams for the 
delectation of early potentates, when 
England was a wild island, peopled here 
and there by skin-clad savages. In 
Teheran and Ispahan, in the possession 
of the wealthy, there are ancient tapestries 
and embroideries, of incredible fineness, 
depicting the Persian players doing pre- 
cisely what is done last summer on the 
fields at Hurlingham and Meadowbrook. 

Another Persian or Perso-Indian : ath- 
letic device is that to which chance, rather 
than accuracy, has given the name of 
Indian clubs, The swinging of clubs is 
to this day a favorite form of athletic di- 
version and entertainment in Persia, but, 
instead of being practised by the merchant 
and the broker and the lawyer, as it is 

















Club-swinging by professional athletes 


here, as a means of light exercise, it is 
more often a regular occupation of pro- 
fessional athletes, who attain in it a re- 
markable degree of proficiency and make 
their living by the display of their skill. 

The average Persian is not an athletic 
man. His tastes run in other directions. 
He does not box. A fight to him means 
the pulling of beards and the tearing of 
raiment. 

3efore these performers start out in 
springtime upon a tour through the coun- 
try, it is the custom to give a show before 
a prince, a khan, or some other dignitary, 
in order to take along his approval as ad- 
vertising material, to be shouted by the 
crier in the bazars of cities where they 
are to exhibit. 

At first it is disturbing to see a pro- 
fessional athlete come out before a crowd 
of several hundred people, and find him 
as bald as a schoolhouse globe. It is to 
be remembered, however, that every other 
Persian, under his black wool cap, has a 
cranium equally smooth, and that it is 
not due to natural processes, but to the 
frequent shaving of the head which the 
Mohammedan religion, at least of the Shia 
sect, demands. 

The performers are always accompanied 
by one or more musicians, according to 
the “class” they belong to, and all the 
evolutions are in time with the monoton- 
ous rhythm of the hand-drum and the 
whining iterations of the stringed instru- 
ments. 





Clams that Trap Men 


THOSE whose acquaintance with clams 
extends only to the * Little Neck ” variety 
will be slow to think evil of any members 
of so delightful a family. But the shy 
and peaceful “ Little Neck” has some big 
brothers who vigorously resent any at- 
tempt to pry into their personal affairs. 

Men have accidentally stepped into the 
open jaws of these huge clams at low 
tide, and the clams, closing their jaws, 
have held them fast until the tide rose, 
when the men were drowned. Other men 
have reached for a lure in the form of a 
luminous spot. The instant they touched 
it the shells of a clam closed on their arms 
and in a few minutes the men were 
drowned. 

Some of these clams that trap men are 
found imbedded in the coral reefs of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, and the men 
captured are pearl-divers. The flesh of 
one of these huge clams sometimes weighs 
twenty pounds, and added to that is the 
five hundred pounds or more of shell. The 
shell is sometimes five feet long by two 
and three-quarters wide. 
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BESS OU may eall John Smith a hero or a 
SS> fool, just as you please. I shall not 
A AV) call him either, but shall simply en- 
\y) deavor to write down fairly and 
accurately the history of the most 
remarkable lad in the great army 
of hardy adventurers who played 
BR football in the season of 1909. His 
story came to hand first in October 
as vague rumor; then bit by bit more details were 
furnished by men from his college. He really was in 
a bad way. At last all the big football colleges knew 
about it, and the men of a certain institution of 
learning not many miles from New York were almost 
afraid to meet his college in battle because they feared 
they might kill him. The game has been played, the 
man has not been killed, and John Smith remains the 
most curious puzzle that football has yet produced. 

He played for months with a broken neck. 

That is a clinical statement of fact. One of the 
upper vertebre had been fractured in a game, and the 
precise nature of the break in the spinal column was 
established beyond possibility of doubt. Yet John 
Smith played on. Not only did he play, but he was, 
all by himself, as good as half the team. dare not 
say more for fear of expressing an opinion about his 
character, and we are bound to consider his case with- 
out prejudice for or against him. 

Certain boys are born to play football. John Smith 
was one of them. His home was a little town not far 
from Boston, and as far back as his history can be 
traced he was a strong, nimble, plucky lad, good at 
games. He yearned for the higher education; so quite 
naturally we find him at Exeter in 1906 playing half- 
back on the team of that famous old school and in- 
stilling fear into the hearts of its enemies. But for 
the dislike one has of hurting the sensibilities of a 
good man, I might tell here about the great game 
John Smith played that year against the fresh- 
men, in which he tackled and slammed to the earth 
so fiercely the great Mr. X that Mr. X was unable 
to play any more that day. But as the great Mr. X 
is one of the most famous football generals and 
players America has ever Seen it would be mean to 
name him here. If vou happen to be a —. of his, 
he’ll probably tell you all about it, for X is one of 
the finest, most modest, and candid gentlemen you ever 
knew. The incident of his knockout is mentioned 
merely as showing how good a man John Smith was, 
even when a schoolboy. 

It was in the same game that Smith, while carry- 
ing the ball over the line for a touchdown, was tackled 
and thrown so that his neck was hurled against a 
goal-post. The shock knocked him out, but he managed 
to cling to the ball and make the touchdown, and he 
was unconscious only for a mere sixty seconds or so. 
They rubbed his neck, and gave him ammonia to smell, 
and brought him around so well that within two 
minutes he was up on his feet, a trifle dazed and 
groggy, but cheerful and ready to play ball. During 
the rest of the game it was noted that he suddenly 
twisted his head back now and then as if some kink 
in his neck bothered him; but neither he nor his 
friends attached any importance to that symptom. 
He suffered very little pain, finished the game in 
seemingly good condition, and went through the rest 
of the season without further discomfort, except that 
now and then he had a kinky feeling in the neck that 
caused him oecasionally to throw his head back and 
twist it about. 

Certain friends of John Smith who are also friends 
of the University of Trenton (let us call it) persuaded 
him that in that glorious old college he could get ex- 
cellent training for his chosen career as civil engineer 
as well as plenty of chances to play football. So he 
went to the preparatory school of the college, and in 
due time was matriculated at Trenton itself. During 
the year at school he was too busy with his studies to 
give any time to football, although he kept himself 
in fine condition with plenty of exercise. He could 
put the sixteen-pound shot more than forty feet any 
day. Last vear he played football on the freshman 
team aud felt absolutely no trace of the old trouble 
except a little stiffness in the neck now and then. 

When the football candidates came out for practice 
last fall. John Smith was looked upon as a practical 
certainty for full-back. And rightly. He was good 
for one hundred yards in eleven seconds, over and over 
again, for he was brimful of stamina. He stood five 
feet eleven and a half in his stockings and weighed 
two hundred pounds. The man didn’t know any limit 
to his strength. One day, for example, a middleweight 
friend of his was sitting in a big armehair in front of 
a bookease from which John Smith wished to take a 
volume. Friend was about to rise and move the 
heavy chair, when Smith said, “ Oh, don’t bother,” 
and picked up man, chair, and all, and set them on 
the other side of the room as easily as you or I would 
move a hat-box with a hat in it. 

In build Smith is a treat to the eye of the artist. 
His legs, while not bulky, are stout enough to carry 











By William Inglis 


him fast through the roughest sort of going and never 
show fatigue. From smallish hips his great body 
thrusts outward at the chest and shoulders. His neck 
is buttressed with muscles so that it looks not unlike 
the lower part of an oak-tree where it swells near the 
earth. His back is broad and big, but his chest bulges 
out so enormously that it seems to dwarf the back. 
Pretty good tan. 

He was out every day for practice and playing good 
ball without discomfort. when one of the trainers, 
while rubbing him down after-a game, was struck by 
a peculiar little swelling on the back of his neck—an 
appearance he had never seen on any other athlete he 
ever’ handled. 

“ What’s this lump?” the trainer asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Smith, truly. 

“Ever been hurt there?” 

“No. At least, nothing of any account.” 

“Struck it?” 

“Why. they threw me against a goal-post once, but 
wasn’t ‘ out’ Jong.” 

The trainer told the chief trainer, and he told the 
coaches, and the coaches had a surgeon look at the 
curious lump on John Smith’s neck. John was rather 
bored by the whole business, but submitted meekly 
to all the inspections and questionings and manipula- 
tions as became a fierce football warrior in the hands 
of his friends. 

“Possibly a fracture: and at all events the neck 
should be examined by the best surgeons,” was the 
verdict of the doctor. So they sent John Smith down 
to Johns Hopkins, and had the eminent specialists 
examine him with great care. They could not make a 
positive diagnosis ‘from the history of the case and 
manipulation, so they took an X-ray photograph of 
his neck. The plate showed indications of a fissure 
in one of the upper cervical vertebre—in other words, 
that one of the higher joints of the backbone which 
fit upon one another like spools dovetailed together, 
had a erack in it. 

The surgeons could not believe the plate, so they 
tried another and got the same result. Still they 
could. not believe the picture, for John Smith seemed 
to be quite normal and comfortable, except for that 
oceasional odd twist of the neck. They tried the X- 
ray camera on another man whom they knew to be 
normal, and they got a clear picture of a normal neck. 
Then they used another X-ray machine and camera 
on John Smith’s neck, and once more the plate showed 
the evidence of a cracked backbone. And inasmuch 
as even the most distinguished surgeons are but men, 
they marvelled greatly. 

“This man,” they said, “should not be alive, much 
less able to walk around; and as for his playing foot- 
ball, that is mere suicide. All that has kept his head 
in place thus far is the phenomenal development of 
his neck muscles.” 

John Smith did not argue with the eminent ones. 
That is not his way. He simply smiled politely, 
thanked them for their kind words, and went back to 
Trenton—busy all the way with various schemes to 
enable him to get back in the game. He made his 
report faithfully and added a suggestion of his own. 

“If I wear a head-protector,” he said, “with the 
sides carried down to the chest, shoulders, and back, 
that will carry all the shock of any collision down to 
ny body and save the neck from any chance of dis- 
placement.” 

Perhaps the great coaches and advisers would have 
shrunk at this suggestion from any ordinary good 
player. But John Smith was and is far from ordinary. 
Experts unite in declaring him the best defensive 
back in America to-day. Good men were scarce, and 
he was badly needed. They: sent him to a football 
harness-maker and had him measured for the sort of 
head and neck armor he described. If there were 
room on this brief page I should tell how he still came 
out every day for light practice, and how on at least 
one oceasion he tried to get out on the gridiron and 
mix in the scrimmages without waiting for the harness 
—but they caught him,and led him away; so we had 
better get on to what happened after the harness ar- 
rived. The thing looked like one of the head and neck 
pieces of a knight of old forged out of iron, such as 
you may see in the Metropolitan Museum, except that 
it was made of stiff leather. It rested on the shoul- 
ders, fitting snugly on the chest and back, and it was 
fastened to the body with straps. It left only the 
inner part of his face exposed to view. 

Protected by this armor. John Smith plunged into 
every play with renewed interest. A famed eleven, 
not quite of championshi ip calibre, came down to Tren- 
ton one week before the great game of the season. 
John Smith played his own position and a few besides. 
The visitors seemed to shrink within themselves 
when the Black Knight charged at them. He looked 
like a gigantic daimio fresh from the temple of Hachi- 
man, god of war, and eager for the fray. His swarthy, 
saturnine features, black eyes blazing under bristling 
brows, straight black hair plastered to the temples, 
and mouth clenched like a trap, seemed the embodi- 
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ment of the hunger for battle. Possibly the fact that 
he might drop dead at any moment lent an added 


fascination to the game. At all events, he played: with- 


out reserve, and did more than any other three or even: 


any other six men on-his team to hold the visitors 
down to an even score. 

Worse luck was to follow. Word came from the 
great antagonists who were to play in Trenton’s last 
battle of the season that they would be much obliged 
if Trenton would keep John Smith out of the game. 
They knew all about his broken neck, and they didn’t 
want to kill him. The coaches were impressed. They 
told John. Smith they appreciated his loyalty to old 
Trenton, but it would be safer for the reputation of 
the sport if he would keep off the field: too many 
players had been killed and crippled already, and if 
he were killed everybody connected with the game 
would be held to blame. Besides, it would be pretty 
bad for him. 

Picture, if you can, John Smith sitting alone 
in his room that night. By this time I trust 
the reader guesses that he rather liked to play foot- 
ball. His personal disappointment at being put out of 
the game was hard to bear; but that was nothing com- 
pared with the horror of feeling that his absence 
might contribute to the defeat of old Trenton. Could 
any calamity be half so direful as that? Certainly 
not. He was a loyal son of Trenton and the best back 
she had, and surely he could not desert her now. On 
the other hand, there was Wilson dying at Annapolis, 
and Byrne dead at West Point because their necks 
were broken in the game; to say nothing of half a 
dozen lads similarly killed in prep. schools. How 
could he play, then? Didn’t the eminent surgeons at 
Johns Uopkins declare on their honor that football 
meant suicide for him? But, then, on the other hand, 
they said he was as good as dead already. What 
difference would one more game make? 

Probably John Smith did more thinking that night 
than he had ever managed to accomplish in all the rest 
of his brief life. He slept well after it, though, and he 
looked very fit when he astonished everybody by trot- 
ting out on the field in football togs next afternoon 
with the harness on his head as usual. Before any 
one could question him, he walked over to the captain 
and handed him an envelope. 

“T hope this ‘Il settle it,” he said, and grinned. 

The captain read what was in the envelope. It 
was written on a sheet of note-paper, about as follows: 


“This is to certify that I am playing football solely 
of my own wish and against the protest of the foot- 
ball authorities of Trenton University, also that if any 
accident happens to me it is nobody’s fault but my 
own. JOHN SMITH.” 


The captain and the coaches got together. They went 
over the whole situation in detail, and within a few 
minutes the captain ran over to Smith. 

“Come on!” he said. 

“ Whee-ee-ee!” yapped John Smith, thankfully. 

And who that saw Trenton’s last game of the season 
ean ever forget John Smith’s share in it? The Yankee 
university had built up and perfected the finest scoring- 
machine eleven the country has seen for many a year, 
but Trenton never faltered. The Yankees tried to keep 
out of John Smith’s way; but they simply couldn’t 
dodge him. It looked as if he were the entire second- 
ary defence. Any Yankee player who broke through 
the Trenton line was sure to be hit and downed by 
John Smith. In the middle of the first half the 
Yankees’ mighty captain knocked John Smith to his 
knees, but Smith threw himself over the captain’s body 
and launched’ himself from that kneeling, crawling 
position in good time to grab one leg of the Yankee 
running with the bal) and bring him crashing to earth. 

In the second half John Smith dived into a heavy 
tandem play that had plunged through left tackle for 
a gain of ten yards. Smith’s dive brought the whole 
group down on him in a heap. When they got up he 
still lay there. He was knocked out. He wasn’t hurt 
at all, though, for they had merely knocked the breath 
out of him; but it needed two minutes of hard work 
and a lot of massaging to bring him around fit to play. 
Moreover, the precious life-saving harness had _ been 
slewed around so that it endangered rather than safe- 
guarded him, and it needed a lot of tugging and hauling 
to put it back in place. None of these things bothered 
John Smith. Time and again he dived at the feet of 
the Yankee host when they were hauling and pushing 
their captain toward what seemed an inevitable touch- 
down, and every time he stopped the play by bringing 
down the whole squad on his prostrate body. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for John Smith the Yankees 
would have scored forty to nothing,’ was the opinion 
of the best judges of the game. So we see that John 
risked his life not in expectation of victory, but merely 
to keep Trenton’s defeat from becoming a rout. 

Was he a hero or a fool? I dare not answer the 
question. But when real men are needed, may God 
send us plenty of John Smiths. 
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The Mystery of India-ink 


THERE are many manufacturers all over 
the world who would like very much to 
become possessed of the Chinese secret 
formula for the making of india-ink, a 
formula which has been handed down in 
the Flowery Kingdom for many genera- 
tions. Indeed, india-ink in China is manu- 
factured pretty much the same to-day as 
it was in the time of Chen Ki Somen, who 
is said to have invented the process. 

The oil is pressed from the seeds of a 
certain plant and set to simmer, while the 
workman adds a mixture of powdered red- 
wood, grated sandalwood, and seeds of 
almonds and other powders. 

When the simmering is ended the prod- 
uct is filtered and set aside for a long 
time to settle. Then it is put into tiny 
earthen dishes, each of which has a wick 
made of reed. A great quantity of these 
little dishes are set on bricks, and over 
each is placed a funnel-shaped clay cover. 
Then the wicks are lit, and the soot pro- 
duced by the burning mass is caught 
inside. 

So delicate an operation does this consti- 
tute that the workmen are actually obliged 
to observe the slightest change in the 
weather, lest a slight variation in tempera- 
ture make a big difference in the quality of 
the soot. The finest soot is prepared in 
rooms that. are absolutely airtight. If 
there are any windows in the room, paper 
is pasted over them, so that every crack 
may be closed. 

Frequently the workman will cautiously 
approach a dish and dust off the gather- 
ing soot, employing for this purpose the 
lightest of feathers. But although the 
soot is so soft and fine that it will float 
in the air, still it is not fine enough for 
the Chinese, for it is then run through 
sieves, and only when it has passed 
through these is it deemed fit to mix with 
the liquid material that transforms it 
into india-ink. Here comes the mystery, 
for no one knows, aside from the Chinese, 
what this secret liquid is. 

When the union with the liquid has been 
effected, the compound is kneaded for 
many hours, and subsequently ground fine 
again in mortars, which stand in water 
baths, so that there may not be the slight- 
est variation in temperature. 

Then the product is shaped into the 
sticks so familiar to every one, and is 
heaten with little hammers until each 
stick attains the perfection of form 
sought. After this the sticks are placed 
in wooden forms to harden. The forms 
have raised letters carved on them, and 
these impress themselves on the sticks, 
making the trade-marks to be found on 
all india-ink sticks. 

Even when all this has been accom- 
plished, the painstaking Oriental is not 
satisfied. Each stick is wrapped with fine 
silk paper and laid in its box with other 
sticks. The spaces between them are 
filled with ashes obtained from rice straw. 
Each day the ashes are removed and new 
ashes substituted, this being repeated 
until every bit of moisture has been 
eliminated. Then the sticks are un- 
wrapped, brushed, rubbed, and_ finally 
polished with a polisher made of agate. 

At last the product is ready for the 
market. 





An Island of Sulphur 


In the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand, is 
one of the most extraordinary islands in 
the world. It is called White Island, and 
consists mainly of sulphur mixed with 
gypsum and a few other minerals. Over 
the island, which is about three miles in 
circumference, and rises between 800 and 
900 feet above the sea, floats continually 
an immense cloud of vapor attaining an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. In the centre is a 
boiling lake of acid-charged water, cover- 
ing fifty acres, and surrounded with blow- 
holes from which steam and sulphurous 
fumes are emitted with great force and 
noise. With care a boat can be navigated 
on the lake. The sulphur from White 
Island is very pure, but little effort has 
: been made to procure it systematic- 
ally. 





A Doctor’s Pigeon Messengers 


THE earrier-pigeon has been put to a 
new use by a doctor who has a large and 
scattered praetice in a rural district. 
When he goes on long rounds he carries a 
number of pigeons with him. If he finds 
that some of his patients require medicine 
” onee, he writes out prescriptions, and 
7 means of the pigeons forwards them to 
IS surgery. Here an assistant gets the 
Messages, prepares the prescriptions, and 
despatehes the medicine. 

if, after visiting a patient, the doctor 
thinks he will be required later in the 
lay, he simply leaves a pigeon, which is 





employed to summon him if necessary. 
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—Winter Travel— 


SIX PRIVATE PULLMAN 
TRAINS TO CALIFORNIA 


Early Departures 
January 13th and 25th 


@ Two Private Pullman Trains to 
Old Mexico. Daylight Travel everywhere. 

q Aseries of Nine Delightful Tours 
to Florida, Nassau and Cuba. 

q Three parties to Oriental Lands, 
Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, etc. 
q Adelightful journey through Japan, 

China and Korea in early Spring. 
Q Two charming trips to Porto Rico. 
Automobiles across the Island. 


Which booklet may we send you? 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 306 Washington St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 522 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 
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Some Excellent Rooms 


till Sale f 
CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 


R 18,000 tons, brand new, 
and superbly fitted. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 5, 1910 
One Steamer for the Entire Cruise 
of nearly four months; costing only $650 and up, including 

all necessary expenses. 

ROUTE: Japan, China, Phillippines, Borneo, Java, 
Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, etc. An unu- 
sual chance to visit unusually attractive places. 


ANNUAL ORIENT CRUISE 


February 5, 1910, by S. S. “ Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days, 
including 24 days Egypt and Palestine, $400 up, including 
hotels, shore excursions, etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Bidg. New York 





Hotel Statler 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 
Appeals to the man traveling with 
his family. because— 


Every room has its own private bath. 


Rates more reasonable than usually 
charged at houses of its class 


Nothing better anywhere at any price. 
300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 
“ Circulating ice water in all rooms.” 
European Plan — $1.50 per Day Up 
Best restaurant and cate service in the city. 














Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers sailing twice a week. 
_Outdoor life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 
The well-known PRINCESS HOTEL now open. 
Accommodates 400. 





HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


/ glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broapwar, New Yor. 























Apollinaris 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 


and Only with its 


Own Natural Gas. 








Glissades for “Locusts 


For a long time hordes of loctsts i 
astated the island of Cyprus, mare 
across country, leaping and flying * 
swarms of hundreds of millions, destroy- 
ing every green thing in their path. Ob- 
serving that the insects could not retain 
a foothold on a smocth surface, an in- 
vestigator of the name of Mattei tried 
the effect of piacing screens of canvas 
stretched upon stakés’and bordered at the 
top with a band of vanished leather in tie 
path of the advancing host. In front of 
the line of screens, pits were dug, into 
which the locusts fell when they attempt- 
ed to surmount the screens. The upper 
part of the pit was lined with smooth 
zine. The imprisoned insects, unable 
to climb upon the zine, and pressed back 
by the thousands of fresh victims contin- 
ually falling into the pit, were easily 
destroyed. This system was adopted 
throughout the island, and in a few years 
the locusts were practically exterminated. 
In one year alone, it is estimated, two 
hundred thousand million locusts were 
killed. 





The Nobel Prize for Literature 


THe Nobel prize for literary pre- 
eminence was awarded to a Swedish wom- 
an, Selma Lagerlof. She is the author of 
Miracles of Antichrist, The Wonderful Ad 
ventures of Nils, and many other books, of 
which hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been sold in Sweden. 

During the last nine years, only three 

















= 
Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish author 


times has a woman received a Nobel prize. 
Madame Curie, together with her hus- 
band and Monsieur Becquerel, the physi- 
cist, shared one award in 1903, and in 
1905 the Baroness von Suttner, of 
Austria, received similar recognition for 
her work in the interest of universal peace. 


The Animal Census 


A RELIABLE computation places the en- 
tire number of species of animals which 
have been described by naturalists, up to 
the present time, at 360,000. Many new 
species are added every year, as previous- 
ly unexplored lands are invaded by stu- 
dents eager to gain distinction by adding 
valuable contributions to the lists of 
science. The number of species already 
known is so great that even naturalists 
are sometimes troubled to keep track of 
them, and some years ago a project was 
set on foot in Germany to publish a work 
wherein the entire animal kingdom of the 
globe shall be arranged and described on 
a uniform system. . The publication was 
begun about ten years ago, and a quarter 
of a century is assigned as the probable 
period needed for its completion. Not 
only German, but English, French, and 
American naturalists have a hand in the 
work. 





A New Flag for the President 


PRESIDENT Tarr is to have a new en- 
sign. It is to be a bigger one than has 
flaunted over a President’s ship before. 
Whether the increase is made on account 
of the nation’s growth, or to be more in 
keeping with the avoirdupois of our Com- 
mander-in-chief, is a matter which the 
designer is keeping to himself. The staff 
of the flag is to be increased from ten to 
eleven feet. And on the globe surmount- 
ing the top of the staff will perch a golden 
eagle nearly six inches in height, where 
before it measured only four inches. The 
War Department officials claim that it 
was neither the growth of the country 
nor the size of our President that caused 
the growth of the flag; things were not 
quite symmetrical, and so a decision was 
reached to change them. 









































THE JESTS THEY MADE 
IN BAGDAD 


(Continued from page 23) 


‘Then said he, pondering sorrowfully, 
‘Nay, I fear thou hast a meeting with 
some fair one: else wouldst thou take me 
with thee! Beware, therefore, lest danger 
overtake thee!’ 

“*Woe upon thee, shameless old man,’ 
I answered. ‘ What words are these?’ 

‘Thereupon he shaved me in_ silence, 
and the hour of prayer drew even nigher. 
When he had made an end of shaving me 
I said, ‘Go now, make merry with thy 
friends and return hither! I will await 
thee and thou shalt go with me!’ 

‘But he replied, ‘ Nay, thou seekest to 
deceive me and to bring calamity upon 
thyself! In the name of Allah, quit not 
this place till IT return!’ 

‘Come quickly, then,’ IT answered. So 
he departed, taking with him the largesse 
of dainties for the feast. But he went not 
to his home, but, delivering the dainties 
to a porter, he returned and hid himself 
in a by-street near my house, though I 
saw it not. 

“When he was departed from me I 
arose quickly. |The muezzins on the minar- 
ets had already chanted the call to 
prayer. I donned fair raiment and went 
forth alone. betaking me to the by-street 
of the Kadi’s house, and I went toward 
the door where I had beheld the damsel. 
And my heart was hot, for I knew that 
she awaited me. But lo! the barber had 
come forth and was close behind me and 
I knew it not! So, finding the door open, 
| entered and went into the inner hall. 

‘But at that very time the Kadi re- 
turned, coming from the mosque, and 
entered the hall and closed the door, and 
my heart grew cold with fear. And it 
hefell that, fulfilling the purpose of Allah 
to rend the veil of protection before me, 
a slave-girl committed a fault and the 
Kadi struck her. She made outery and 
one of the men slaves came running, and 
him, too, the Kadi struck in his wrath. 
The man slave cried out, and the barber, 
standing without the door, thought that 
the ery was mine and that I was wounded 
by the Kadi. So he rent his garment and 
tirew dust on his head and howled for 
help. A crowd gathered, and the barber 
cried aloud, 

“*My master is in that house and the 
Kadi hath slain him!’ Then running to 
my house, with the crowd following him, 
he alarmed my household. They, too, 
came running, crying out: ‘ Alas for our 
master! Alas for our master!’ 

“ The barber ran before them, his clothes 
torn, making a pitiable howling, and the 
folk of the city followed them. 

“The barber wailed aloud and all with 
him, ‘ Alas for our slain!’ So they came 
to the house. When the Kadi heard it he 
was troubled and went and opened the 
door. ‘What tumult is this, O people? 
said the Kadi. 

‘*Thou hast slain our master!’ they 
unswered, 

“*What hath your master done that I 
should slav him? said the Kadi. * And 
wherefore is this barber come? 

‘IT heard him ery out!’ said the 
barber: ‘thou hast beaten him with rods!’ 

“Said the Kadi, wéndering: ‘ Why 
should I slay thy master? Whence came 
he and whither would he go?’ 

“* Evil- hearted old man!’ cried the 
barber, ‘wherefore dost thou make con- 
cealment’ For I know the truth and the 
reason of his coming! Thy daughter 
loveth him and he her and would come 
to her. Thou hast found him in thy 
house and thou hast slain him! In the 
name of Allah let the Caliph decide the 
matter! Bring forth the body of my 
master ere T enter thy house!’ 

‘The Kadi was abashed before the peo- 
ple and ceased speaking. But presently 
he said, ‘ Nay, if thou sayest truly enter 
thyself and bring him forth!’ 

“So the barber stepped forward and 
entered the house, And when I saw 
him coming 1 sought a way to escape, 
and saw a chest there and entered it, 
drawing down the lid, holding my breath. 

‘The barber came to the inner hall and, 
seeking not elsewhere, came straight to 
the chest. He felt the weight of ‘it and 
hefted it and set it on his ‘shoulder, ery- 
ing out: * The body of my master is here! 
i have found my master’s body!’ And 
my reason went from me in wrath and 
fear. 

“Seeing no escape, [ lifted the lid and 
leaped to the ground, thus doing hurt to 
my leg. When I saw the people at the 
door I scattered gold among them to divert 
them and fled along the street. And the 
barber followed me. 

“Wherever IT ran he pursued me, cry- 
ing aloud: ‘Woe is me for my master! 
Praise be to Allah, who hath prevailed 
against them and saved my master! Thou 
didst hasten toward evil, O master, till 
thou broughtest this calamity upon thee! 
Had not Allah blessed thee with me, thou 
hadst not escaped. Pray Allah, therefore, 
that I may live long to watch over thee 
and guard thee from calamity! By Allah, 
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THE VERY TALKATIVE GUEST (helping himself to another cigar). ‘I feel 
reg’larly wound up to-night.” 
HE BORED HOST. “Good. Perhaps you'll go in a minute.” 


From ** The Sketch.” 
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thou hast well-nigh brought me, too, into 
destruction. Yet I am not angered, but 
I pardon thy ignorance, for thou hast lit- 
tle wit and art overhasty!’ 

“*Art thou. not satisfied with what 
thou hast done,’ I eried, ‘that thou must 
follow me through the streets?’ And | 
prayed for death to liberate me from hin, 
yet found it not. So I ran from him in 
despite and wrath and entered a shop in 
the market-place, and besought the master 
of the shop to protect me against tlie 
barber. So he drove him away. 

“Therefore, I said within myself, ° | 
cannot rid me of this pestilent fellow, 
but he will follow me night and day, and 
I cannot bear to look upon him!’ 

“So I summoned witnesses and made 
a writing, dividing my wealth to my fam- 
ily and appointing a warden, whom I baie 
sell my house, and I set forth on a jour- 
ney and came hither. And now behold! 
he is here. How, then, can I abide among 
you? 

“But the barber said: ‘In the name of 
Allah, through my wisdom did I act thus 
and Allah hurt the leg to spare the life! 
Were I a man of many words, I had not 
done this: but hearken, I will relate a 
happening that befell, that ye may know 
me for a man of little speech ani 
scanty. .. .’ 

“What passed between the Kadi and 
his daughter Allah knoweth.” 





A Safe Explosive 


A NEW explosive has been discovered in 
Berlin which is set off only by a special 
detonator. The inventor was led to the 
discovery by the fact that certain very 
powerful explosives can be exploded only 
by the application of a certain degree of 
chemical force, the elements of this ex- 
plosive having such great reciprocal power 
that ordinary analysis does not permit 
their separation and violent means are 
required to break them down. But there 
are other chemical compounds whose in- 
gredients have so little affluvity that they 
ean be separated without difficulty. 

Nitrate of ammonium is of the latter 
class; and when suddenly placed in con- 
tact with a source of ignition its acid 
and ammonia gas elements explode and 
while exploding the compound decomposes. 
Ammonal, the explosive obtained by 
knowledge of the properties of nitrate 
of ammonium, is excessively powerful and 
absolutely smokeless, and the products of 
its combustion are harmless. 

This explosive is produced by mixing 
aluminium in powder with nitrate of am-: 
monium. 

The strength of the explosive can be 
inereased by varying the proportions of 
the elements, and thus rendering them 
equivalent either to the most active nitro- 
glycerine or to the most harmless gun- 
powder, so that ammonal is good for use 
in mines for blasting, extracting coal or 
slate, and in places where the work to be 
done requires a slowly progressive ex- 
plosive. It is of excellent service when 
something requiring great precaution and 
care ia to be extracted, such as gold. 
When the pulverized aluminium in am- 
monal takes fire it seizes the oxygen of 
the nitrate of ammonium and the gases 
force the explosion. 

One of several advantages of ammonal 
is that the men who work with it are 
absolutely safe. It cannot go off without 
the agency of its detonator. It is harm- 


- less when not exploded. No precautions 


are needed either in its use or in storing 
it. In storage it resists all the changes 
in temperature as long as it is kept in a 
dry place. 

All sorts of experiments have been made 
in testing it. A three-pound package of 
it was thrown in the fire; the envelope 
burned, but there was no explosion. <A 
package of one-pound weight was put ov 
a hard rock and pounded with a hammer. 
The result was what it would have been 
had the ammonal been sawdust. Another 
package was placed at the end of a pistol, 
and the pistol was fired without affecting 
the explosive. 

Thus it was shown that ammonal can- 
not be exploded except by the touch of its 
own detonator. 





The Passing Year 
By Blakeney Gray 


Tue Poets sadly sing sad songs of dying 
years 

And drench the list’ning world with 
mournful sighs and tears— 

Not so with me! 

The coming hour of passage spells but 
Victory— 

A fleeting span .of Time eanpetes is not 
dead, 

Fills not my soul with thoughts of sadness 
and of dread, 

But hints of efforts rounded out, in stature 
full, 

A record writ in characters indelible, 

And if ourselves have lived it well from 
day to day 

A memory to cherish and to love alway! 
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“When in doubt, tell the truth.”’ 


—Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Calendar. 


ESPITE the aver- 
age Ameu:ican’s 
. complacent and chuck- 
* ling satisfaction in his 
country’s possession of 
that superman of hu- 
mor, Mark Twain, there 
isroom forseriousdoubt 
whether a realization of 
the unique and incom- 
parable positionof Mark 
Twain in the republic of letters has* fully 
dawned upon the American consciousness, 
says Archibald Henderson, writing In 
Harper’s Magazine. On reflection, the 
number of living writers to whom can justly 
be attributed what a Frenchman would call 
mondial éclat is startlingly few. It was not 
so many years ago that Rudyard Kipling, 
with vigorous, imperialistic note, won for 
himself the unquestioned title as militant 
spokesman for the Anglo-Saxon race. To- 
day, Bernard Shaw has a fame more world- 
wide than that of any other literary figure 
in the British Isles, and his dramas are 
Jayed from Madrid to Helsingfors, from 
Budapest to Stockholm, from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg, from Paris to Berlin. Since 
Ibsen’s death, Tolstoi exerts unchallenged 
the profoundest influence upon the thought 
and consciousness of the world—not so 
much by his intellect as by the passionate 
integrity of his moral aspiration. But, in 
a sense not easily misunderstood, Mark 
Twain has a place in the minds and hearts 
of the great mass of humanity throughout 
the civilized world which, if measured in 
terms of affection, sympathy, and spon- 
taneous enjoyment, is without a parallel. 
The robust nationalism of Kipling 
challenges the defiant opposition of for- 
eigners; while his reportorial realism of- 
fends many an inviolable canon of European 
taste With all his incandescent wit and 
radiant comic irony, Bernard Shaw makes 
his most. vivid impression upon the upper 
strata of society; while his legendary charac- 
ter is perpetually 
standing in the light 
of the serious reform- 
er. Tolstoi’s works 
are Russia’s greatest 
literary contribution 
to posterity; yet his 
extravagant ideals, his 
unrealizable hopes, in 
their almost maniacal 
mysticism, continue 
to detract from his 
fame. If Mark Twain makes a more 
generally popular appeal, it is because the 








solvent of humor. That ezdolon of which 
Aldrich speaks—a compact of good-humor, 
robust sanity, and large-minded humanity 
—has diligently ‘‘ gone about in near and 
distant places,” everywhere making warm 
and lifelong friends of folk of all nationali- 
ties who have never known Mark Twain in 
the flesh. The stevedore on the dock, 
the motorman on the street-car, the news- 
boy on the street, the riverman on the Mis- 
sissippi—all speak with exuberant affection 
of this quaint figure in his white suit, ever 
wreathed in clouds of tobacco smoke. In 
one day an emperor and a concierge vie with 
each other in tributes of admiration and 
esteem for the man and his works. It is 
Mark Twain’s imperishable glory, not 
simply that his name is more widely known 
than that of any other living man, but that 
it is remembered with infinite and irre- 
pressible zest. 

Though exhibiting little of the melan- 
choly of Lincoln, Mark Twain has muchof the 
Yankee shrewdness and bed-rock common 
sense of Franklin; and commingled with all 
his boyish and exuberant fun is a note of 
pathos subdued but unmistakable. That 
“disposition for hard hitting with a moral 
purpose to sanction it,” which George 
Meredith pronounces the national disposi- 
tion of British humor, 
is Mark Twain’s racial 
hereditament; and it is, 
perhaps, because he _re- 
lates us to our origins, 
as Mr. Brander Matthews 
has suggested, that Mark 
Twain is the foremost of 
American humorists. It 
is impossible to think of 
him in his maturer de- 
: velopment as other than 
*« moralist. His impassioned and chivalric 
defence of Harriet Sheiley. his eloquent 
tribute to the Maid of Orleans, his philip- 
pic against King Leopold and the atroci- 
ties in the Congo, are all, in essence, vin- 
dications of the moral principle. 

There is a “sort of contemporaneous 
posterity ’’ which has registered its verdict 
that Mark Twain is the world’s greatest 
living humorist. ‘ 
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It has been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every American home, 
and he has made a great personal sacrifice, which brings about this remarkable 
situation —for the first time in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are 
sold at the price of non-copyrighted books. 











THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
25 FINE VOLUMES 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his ‘‘ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 





TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. 1.) Mark Twain is the youngest man PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. IL) ok ite d: : All | ° b k b d THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. 1.) one oa aa eee ae ee A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL.) with his spirit—they are new books; a lige tp 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. L) h ; / JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. 1) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. II.) to own them Is always to have new JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL.) 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. 1) books, a fountain of youth.. They en eee ee 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) b 7 EP te, TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI never age ecause humor, kindliness, AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 
THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) and truth never grow old. ‘They are LITERARY ESSAYS 
THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL.) books f; CN, THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER OOKs for young people of all ages. oi see ll 
KLEBERRY FINN . ‘ 
1 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 











SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 
writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” ‘‘A Dog’s 


Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. Ww 
; | AND ILLUSTRATIONS HARPER & 

There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of BROTHERS 
such artists as Franklin Square 
J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley E. W Kemble _ New York City 
A. B. Frost T. de Thulstrup C. Allan Gilbert Please send me for ex- 
Peter Newell . B. W. Clinedinst F. V. Du Mond cet of MARK TWAIN'S 
Dan Beard F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill WORKS, Author's Na- 
Frederick Dielman C. D. Weldon F. B. Opper hice dete adn, oe 

Etc. Etc. Etc. derstood that I may retain the set for 

five days, and at the expiration of that 


7 BINDING AND time; if I do not“€ure for the books, I will 
: OTHER DETAILS return them at your expense. If I keep the 
: F : books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue mae poten, CORAGy Hts heen pata, 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 


volume is 5 x 74 inches. 
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Franklin Square, New York City 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn 





